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OUR MUSICAL SUPPLEMENT. 


For the Musical Supplement this present month, we 
are enabled to present our readers with three out of a 
series of twelve charming pianoforte pieces by Vincenz 
Lachner, and with the song for Cinderella from Franz 
Abt’s pleasing cantata having the title of the name of the 
chief character (Musical Supplements, Nos. 12 and 13). 
The Lindler, sometimes also called Liinderer, or Lind- 
lerischer Tanz, is a homely sort of waltz, frequently having 
a vocal accompaniment. It is popular with the people of 
Styria, where it first became marked among the folk’s 
dances as worthy of being known beyond its original 
bound, spreading to Bohemia, Austria, and Bavaria, and 
other places. It has become extensively popular, and parti- 
culars of its origin are likely to be interesting. Some have 
derived the name from the district of Landel, but the 
most probable derivation is from Lande, as it is a dance 
common among country people. Beethoven, Schubert, 
and other composers, have selected this form for some of 
their lighter efforts, and many modern writers have 
elaborated the measure of the Liindler into pieces of 
greater and more ambitious proportions than the simple 
country-folk among whom the dance originated, and with 
whom it is still popular, ever dreamed it was capable of. 
It will be unnecessary to offer any details of the character 
of the music provided for the accompaniment to this 
dance, as the pieces here presented will be able to offer 
sufficient explanation of their form and construction as 
they stand. The manner in which it is danced varies in 
different villages, sometimes it is “a simple waltz-like 
turn” for pairs of executants ; sometimes it is a dance 
“for as many as will,” like the old English country dance. 
The pieces now given, taken as examples of pianoforte 
music, will of themselves find favour, and, in connection 
with their practical value for the purpose of interesting 
pupils in their studies, may be accepted as having no little 
value. 

While the twelve Lindler of which these pieces are part 
existed yet in manuscript, the composer played them to 
Brahms, who was so charmed that he asked to have 
them dedicated to himself. 

The cantata to which Cinderella’s song belongs is for 
female voices, It is one of the most valuable works of 
the kind, which can be employed to celebrate the closing 
of a school-session, and for which it is now extensively 
used. It has been already noticed at length in 
our columns. The bright and vocal character of the 
music could not have a better advocate to its claim for 
consideration than the piece here given. It has been 
said that he who has invented a fascinating melody can 
never estimate the amount of pleasure his efforts are likely 
to awaken in all times. In the hope that our readers may 
enjoy some portion of delight, we leave them to the con- 
templation of the song, not doubting but that a knowledge 


of this portion will lead to the desire to become acquainted 
with the remainder of the work to which it belongs. 
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HANDEL FESTIVAL. 


THE seventh triennial festival in‘ commemoration of 
Handel began on June 21st with a performance of the 
Messiah, as it has always been the custom’so to do. 
The beauty of the weather added to the attraction of the 
occasion, and the number of visitors exceeded by more 
than 3,000 that of the previous festival. There were over 
3,500 performers from all parts of England, a large portion 
of the vocalists being supplied from London, or its vicinity. 
The numbers on the vast orchestra presented an imposing 
sight, and the singing was in all respects admirable. The 
weakest section of the choral body was in the trebles. 
One missed the necessary courage in the attack of the 
high notes which are to be found in the choruses of 
the Messiah, G, A, and even B flat being required of the 
singers. All notes above F seemed to be delivered only 
by a daring few, and consequently were out of all propor- 
tion to the rest of the singing. The altos were excellent, 
but a little careless, more than one point being raggedly 
or tardily attacked.. The tenors were good, and the basses 
more than ordinarily rich in quality. The orchestra in- 
cluded a great amount of professional talent, with an 
almost undue proportion of amateurs. The whole force 
of the performing section of Handel Festival members, 
under the direction of Sir Michael Costa, was officially 
stated to be as follows:—First violins, 92; second 
violins, 85; violas, 57; violoncellos, 58; double basses, 
48; flutes,8; piccolos,6; oboe, 8; clarinets, 8; bas- 
soons, 8; double bassoons, 2; trumpets, 6; horns, 12; 
cornets-a-pistons, 6; trombones, 9; ophicleides, 3; and 
drums 8, with the organ. M. Sainton was the leader. 
The control of such a force is no mean matter, but 
the material was so good, and the loyal obedience so 
just, that every possible effect of light and shade was 
readily obtained. This was shown in the most satis- 
factory fashion in the best-known choruses in the Messiah, 
“For unto us,” the “ Hallelujah,” the “Amen,” and others. 
Some of the fine fugal effects, as in the choruses, “ Let us 
break their bonds,” and “ Let all the angels of God,” were 
given with remarkable precision. The soloists were Mme. 
Albani, Mrs. Patey, Mr. Barton McGuckin, Mr. Maas, 
Mr. Foli, and Mr. Santley, all British-born subjects, and 
the first time that so happy a selection has been able to 
be made. The whole performance was one of the best 
ever given even at a Handel Festival. Wednesday, June 
23rd, the “selection day,” was exceedingly well attended, 
“the streaks of lucky weather,” of which Gay speaks, 
favouring the festival as before. An Englishman’s ad- 
miration for fair weather has often been commented upon 
before, and the great joke which the Italian retailed to 
his own countrymen concerning the English—namely, 
that when the sun does pierce the clouds in this brumous 
land, men go about shaking each other by the hand, and 
saying, “It is a fine day, sir,” as though no higher source 
of congratulation could possibly offer itself—was very true 
on this occasion. Strangers, having only the common 
sympathy of fellowship with the one object which had 
brought them all together, wandering: in the beautiful 
grounds of the Palace during the interval of refreshment, 
and coming across people as happy as themselves, did not 
hesitate to sound the “ battle-cry of the islander,” and say 
to the stranger, “It is a fine day, sir,” receiving answer 
in exactly the same words, with a slight variation of 
accent—“ It zs a fine day, sir,’ to which in some 
instances was added, “ What a grand performance we 
had on Monday, and what an admirable concert it is 
to-day!” A truly fine concert, and a splendid represen- 
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tative selection. 


Here is the programme to speak tor 
itself :— 


Part I.—Sacrep. 


OVERTURE . .. Occasional Oratorio. 


Coronation Anthem.. ‘Zadok the Priest” .. 


Recitative .. ’Tis well, my friends” 
Air .. ve . “Call forth thy powers” 
Mr. Vernon Ricsy. 
Air. ee 7 ** Pious orgies” ‘ 
Chorus onion? Judas Maccabeus, 
Recitative ** My arms !” 


Mr. Epwarp Ltoyp. 


” 


“Sound an alarm” .. ] 


Chorus.. ee sb ed, ll 

Me we ac ee. | TS eta? 
Mme. TREBELLI. 

“ Fixed in His everlasting seat” 


Theodora. 


a. ai 
AD Marc é os «e = é. 
ci: us ~ “Let the bright seraphim” 
Mme. Apetina Patti. Samson. 
Trumpet Obbligato, Mr. T. HARPER. 


oa set A Let at celestial concerts "y 
ecitative te o tremante” a : 
Air. “© voi dell’ Erebo” |. 5 Sesurvestone. 
Mr. SANTLEY. 

Chorus.. .. “Envy, eldest born of hell”... Savi. 
ay” ‘ss .. “O,hadI Jubal’slyre” .. Joshua. 

Mme. LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON. F 
*Chorus “Blest bethe man”... Joseph and his Brethren, 





Part II.—SEcuvar, 


*First GRAND CONCERTO FOR ORCHESTRA. 
Chorus.. + ia .. “Othe pleasures” .. 
.. ‘Hush, ye pretty warbling choir” 
Mme. LemMMENS-SHERRINGTON. 
(Flauto piccolo Obbligato, Mr. Brossa.) 


Air... a a ‘* Love in her eyes” 


Mr. Epwarp Ltoyp. Acts and Galatea. 

Chorus. . .. “* Wretched lovers” .. 

Recitative .. ae -. “Trage,Imelt” .. 

ae oe “‘O ruddier than the cherry” 

Mr. SANTLEY. 
Chorus.. ‘Galatea, dry thy tears ” 
Me oe oe eo -. _ “Verdi prati” .. Alina, 
Mme, TREBELLI. 
Chorus.. oe ‘* May no rash intruder” .. Solomon. 


Recitative .. 


— o **O let eternal honours” . i Jnidas Maccabaus. 


‘*From mighty kings” 
Mme. ApgLINA Patti. 
Chorus.. .. “The many rend the skies” Alexander's Feast. 
Air -w fs «» Love sounds the alarm”.. Acis and Galatea. 
* Mr. Vernon RiGsy. 
Trio and Chorus ., “‘ See the conquering hero”.. Joshua. 
Mrs. Oscoop, Mme. Ciara Su1ER, Mme. TREBELLI. 


* The pieces marked thus (*) have not been performed at any preceding 
andel Festival. 


All the good qualities which had distinguished the per- 
formance of the chorus on Monday were observed on 
Wednesday. They compensated in some measure for 
the monotony of the tonality of the pieces. In the first 
part there were nineteen extracts from several oratorios 
and other works ; of these, fourteen were in the key of D, 
three in G, A, and B flat, collateral keys, and two in E flat. 
The solos in the first part were well sung, Mrs. Osgood’s 
voice telling effectively, and the rivalry between the two 
declamatory tenors delighting the audience hugely. Mme. 
Adelina Patti was of course well received, and Mme. Tre- 
belli showed that her hold upon the public mind had in 


the Conquering Hero” was enthusiastically welcomed, 
and the “representative day,” as the selection day is 
sometimes called, was a source of great pleasure to 
many. 

On Friday, /srael in Egypt, with Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. 
King, Mr. Bridson, Mme. Patey, Miss Anna Williams, 
and Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington as chief vocalists, 
ended the festival. Details of this event need not be 
supplied now; the performance was as grand as 
any which had been given during the week. It will be 
enough to say that the whole festival was a great success, 
and that public interest in it had in no way diminished. 
It proved also by the character of the performance that 
the quality of musical powers of English chorus singers 
had made a steady advance, and that the love for Handel’s 
music, instead of being lessened by the sneers of those 
who affect to despise his creations as vococo and old- 
fashioned, is increasing, and will increase so long as the 
love for the truth prevails, and few musicians wrote the 
truth with more common-sense observations attending it 
than George Frederic Handel. 


HENRY ROWLEY BISHOP. 

(Continued from page 75.) 
His next opera, Zhe Maniac, written in 1810, was pro- 
duced at the English Opera House, now the Lyceum 
Theatre. It contains some fine music, songs, and duets 
of great merit, and among the concerted pieces the 
choruses “ Merry Boys, away,” ‘ Push about the Bottle, 
Boys,” “Stand! Who’s there?” “To Arms, prepare,” 
and “The Tiger couches in the Wood.” 
The fine bass song, “’Tis when to Sleep,” is also a 
fair specimen of the vocal solos in the same drama, which 
was as full of harrowing incidents, smugglers, robbers, 
and heavy stage villains, besides the maniac whose 
affliction gives a title to the work, as it was possible to 
include in one piece. After the production of this work 
Bishop was engaged as composer and director of the 
music at Covent Garden Theatre for three years, his first 
work under that engagement being 7he Knight of Snow- 
down, adapted from Sir Walter Scott’s Lady of the Lake, 
by Thomas Morton. 

“In the music of this piece Bishop displayed a degree 
of taste and spirit seldom surpassed by British com- 
posers, and not often equalled by foreigners,” says a 
contemporary critic. Zhe Virgin of the Sun, The 
A: thiop, The Renegade, and some smaller compositions 
were brought out during this engagement. In the 
first of these works there is a dramatic chorus, “Is it 
the Tempest ?” which is equal in descriptive power with 
any piece of picture-music by an English writer. Its 
effect would be of course heightened by the scenic: sur- 
roundings, but it is so forcibly written that it tells its own 
tale, and the imagination of the hearer can readily supply 
the absent connection. 

Bishop’s fame as a composer was greatly raised by this 


no way diminished with growing years. Mme. Lemmens- | work, and before his engagement had ended a new one 


Sherrington was successful by reason of past memories, 


was made for a longer period—that is to say, for five 


and Mr. Santley sang his first song, “O voi dell’ Erebo,” | years—and with an increased allowance. 


with best effect. The song of Polyphemus, “O ruddier 


than the cherry,” never was suitable to his voice, or his 
voice to the song, nevertheless he gained a hearty wel- 
come for it on this occasion. There were only three 

ieces not heard on previous occasions—the “Dead 

arch” from Samson, scarcely so good, and not so inti- 
mately associated with solemn events as that in Sau/,; 
a chorus from Foseph, very effective and strongly Han- 


The Miller and his Men, abounding with melodious 





delian ; and the concerto in G, which, by the way, was most 
splendidly played by the band. The ever-welcome “ See 


and effective music, was the first drama brought out 
under this new arrangement, and its success was insured 
by the music introduced. “When the Wind blows,” 
“Stay, prithee stay,” “Now to the Forest,” besides the 
melodramatic music accompanying the action—music 
which, by the way, has formed the traditional model, if 
not the actual example, of the usual ballet-music now 
heard in like situations in old-fashioned dramas—all these 
had an effect upon the popular mind which has not even 
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now disappeared. The effect is the more remarkable 
when it is observed that the majority of the pieces written 
by Bishop are for voices in harmony. The condition of 
the public musical mind of the period was such as might 
be supposed to be inclined to receive more readily any- 
thing in a ballad form rather than effects of harmony. 
Bishop’s glees and choruses of this date were sung by 
professional singers, who took little part in the dramatic 
action of the several plays. The chief characters were 
played by actors who could not sing, and when a little 
later, in obedience to the fashion of the time, operatic 
plots were made into dramas, and some of the original 
music introduced, as in Don Juan, Hofer, or William 
Tell, the actors of the chief parts were accompanied, as 
by a shadow, by a character either in the original play or 
invented by the adapter, who sang the songs for them, 
transposed or not according to the voice of the double. 
It seems very absurd to us, for example, that Don Juan 
should have Masetto always at his heels, and should sing 
by deputy. Bishop was much censured by the right- 
minded among his contemporaries for this practice ; but 
his answer was that he was employed as composer and 
director of the music, and when he did not compose he 
had to direct, or be directed. 

After The Miller and his Men a dramatic piece was 
geaveaes called For England ho / which is considered 

y some as the commencement of Bishop’s more vigorous 
style. A song called “The Soldier’s Gratitude” in that 
piece was one of the first songs ever honoured with what 
Is called a triple encore in the concert-room. If Mr. 
Braham’s singing was equal to the beauty of the melody, 
notwithstanding the fact that the principle of demanding 
encores is certainly a nuisance, it can be understood 
why the audience should desire to hear it so often 
repeated. The other works produced the same year 
(1813) were Harry le Roy, The Farmers Wife, and The 
Brazen Bust. That year formed also a noteworthy period 
in the life of Bishop and in the History of Music, for the 
Philharmonic Society was founded, and he was one of 
the original thirty members. He wrote for the society a 
cantata, Zhe Seventh Day, which is now completely 
forgotten. He was never happy in Sacred music. In 
1814 Bishop added songs and glees to the old play, Zhe 
Maid of the Mill; he also wrote Sadak and Kalasrade, 
adapted F¥ohn of Paris from Boieldieu, composed The 
Brother and Sister, The Wandering Boys, Dr. Sangrado, 
and The Forest of Bondy—a drama in which a perform- 
ing retriever was employed, a circumstance which Bishop 
was wont to lament humorously as an instance of “the 
decadence of the drama, from its going to the dogs.” 

In 1815 he furnished additional music to Arne’s Comus 
and Cymon, wrote Telemachus, The Maid and the Mag- 
pie—an adaptation from Rossini—/ohn du Bart and the 
Noble Outlaw. There are many pieces in each of these 
dramas that would still afford pleasure to the hearer; the 
best known of these ballads is “ The Pilgrim of Love,” 
from the last-named drama, which was written by Mrs. 
Opie, the second wife, and at that time the widow of 
John Opie, the artist. 

The following year saw the production of some music 
to Shakespeare’s Midsummer Nights Dream, to the 
farce Who wants a Wife, The Slave, and Guy Manner- 
ing. Each of these had a rux sufficiently long to enable 
the composer to enjoy a period of comparative rest. 

Guy Mannering and The Slave contain each a propor- 
tion of music still popular, greater in the number of the 
several pieces than any other of his works, though the 
former is more frequently performed as a whole. The 
first was adapted to the stage from Sir Walter Scott’s 
novel of the same name by Daniel Terry, but Joanna 





Baillie wrote the verses of some of the songs and the 
glees. Bishop set these verses to music which will never 
die so long as men can enjoy the pleasure that comes of 
the union of dramatic expression, pure melody, and 
effective harmony. 

“The Winds whistle cold” is sung as soon as the 
curtain rises, the singers being supposed to be farmers 
carousing on their way home from market. There is 
something inexpressibly cosy in the manner in which 
Bishop’s music fits the sentiment and the surrounding. 
It realises the idea of the enjoyment of comfort so plea- 
sant to all when work is over, the mind is at rest, and 
there is bitter weather or a dreary prospect outside. No 
less dramatic is the quintet, “The Fox jumped over the 
Parson’s Gate.” The situation it is intended to illustrate 
is where dear old Dominie Sampson is pleased because 
his young mistress, Miss Bertram, has been offered an 
asylum in the house of Colonel Mannering, and he desires 
to express his joy after the manner which was his custom 
asa young man. “I do remember me of a catch which 
I was wont to sing twice a year when a bursar of St. 
Leonard’s College, St. Andrew’s, with good approbation.” 
He then bursts forth “with rude voice and still ruder 
style,” and having once got the clue, he retains it lovingly, 
and regardless of the hospitable expressions of the 
would-be protectors of his loved mistress, breaks forth 
in season and out of season with the refrain of his ditty. 

If either of these two pieces had been written by a 
Signor Enrico Vescovo instead of by a plain Henry 
Bishop, “words would have been wanting,” as the 
novelists say, to express our admiration of the sublimity 
of the dramatic genius of the composer. As it is they 
are the work of an Englishman, and were written ata 
time when native talent was regarded as of little or no 
value. 

The opening quintet in Zhe Slave, “Blow, gentle 
Gales,” is equally remarkable as expressing altogether a 
different order of sentiment, but in a like forcible way. 
Here is the situation. The governor and chief inhabit- 
ants of an island are waiting the arrival of a ship from 
England bringing reinforcements to guard the place from 
a meditated attack of rebellious slaves. The danger 
becomes more and more imminent. The ship has been 
unaccountably delayed beyond the time of its expected 
arrival. In painful anxiety the dramatis persone are 
assembled to watch the horizon, imagination gives sub- 
stance to shadows, distress becomes stronger because of 
disappointment, hope is deferred, and “hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick.” 

In the whole of the opera from whence this is taken, 
the melodies are of alike beauty. In the songs “ The 
Mocking Bird,” “ My Highland Home,” “ Pity and pro- 
tect the Slave,” all in this. work, Bishop’s title “ The 
English Mozart” is fully justified. 

(To be continued.) 








BOTTESINI’S MESSA FUNEBRA. 

THE composer of the opera Hero and Leander, which was so 
successfully produced in Turin, Rome, and of late also at the 
5. Carlo in Naples, has recently completed a Requiem or Messa 
Funebra, which was executed last month at the Teatro Regio 
of Turin. The first impulse to the performance was given by 
the brilliant result of Verdi’s Reguiem, which was repeated on 
four consecutive nights during Holy Week of the previous year. 

Bottesini’s mass is a less pretentious work than that of his 
distinguished fellow-artist, but none the less does it deserve 
study and attention. It attests Bottesini’s desire and resolve to 
carry the reform so vigorously begun in opera also into the 
domain of sacred music, which in Italy has sunk to a truly 
deplorable level. And this effort is the more praiseworthy as 
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this Requiem was evidently composed not for the concert-room, 
but for the church. . By its absence of all theatrical effect, it is a 
pleasing contrast to Verdi’s more popular work, and our sym- 
pathies are at once enlisted in its favour. 

The first number is a ‘‘ Requiem eternam ” for soli and chorus. 
Transparent, chaste, and replete with beautiful ideas, it shows 
at the very outset the composer’s aim and his lofty conception of 
the task before him. 

The “‘ Dies ir,” though coloured with instrumental effects, 
is simple and severe in design ; and it is pleasing to notice that 
Bottesini has abstained from that excessive use of trombones into 
which the ‘‘ Dies irae” generally tempts composers. The tenor 
solo, ‘‘Quid sum miser,” is effective and impassioned, but 
withal in accordance with the dignified style of the whole. 

The chorus, ‘*Querens me,” is one of the most luminous 
numbers of the work. It is original both in conception and 
treatment, and written in excellent taste and style. The same 
may be said of the fughetta ‘‘Confutatis,” whereas the ‘* Lacry- 
mosa,” though written on a much larger scale, is too elaborate 
and dramatic for a messa funebra. Again, in the “ Offertorio,” 
a soprano-solo, as well as in the ‘‘ Sanctus,” Bottesini has been 
less happy, neither of them being marked by any novel feature 
of thought or treatment. The “Agnus Dei,” a duet for 
soprano and contralto, is clear and melodious, but it was 
rendered so inadequately that its merits were almost wholly 
lost. 

One of the most successful numbers is undoubtedly the fugue, 
‘*Cum Sancto” for chorus, which had to be repeated; and 
that fact is perhaps the most eloquent proof of its excellence, 
for an Italian audience, as a rule, has little or no taste for the 
more subtle and intrinsic beauties of a fugal movement. The 
theme of the fugue is particularly pleasing and intelligible, and 
maintains the lead throughout the movement with capital effect. 

The execution was very satisfactory so far as regards the band 
and the chorus, whilst among the soloists Sig. De Reszké alone 
deserves unqualified praise. The’ other artists, trusting, as 
Italian singers often do, to luck rather than to knowledge, ren- 
dered their parts very imperfectly. The composer was present 
and earned frequent applause, though he had declined to 
conduct his work in person, leaving that task to Prof. 
Pedrotti, one of the most active and intelligent musicians 
of Turin. 

In his Requiem Bottesini has given another proof, if proof 
were wanted, of his ability, individuality, and excellent work- 
manship. His work deserves to be made known to the musical 
world at large, for it is an ornament to Italian music, and stands 
out in bright contrast to the degenerate and effeminate composi- 
tions by which the Roman choirmasters of the day degrade art. 

CoP. Ss 








THE OPERA SEASON, 


THERE is little in the way of novelty to record concerning the 
operatic events of the few weeks last past, for new singers—and 
there have been many at both houses—can scarcely be counted 
as ministering to any other need than that of preserving the suc- 
cession of executants—needful enough, it is true, but calling for 
special mention only when their gifts or accomplishments are 


above the average. In this respect there is something to be added 
to the list. New works there have been none; the chronicle of 
doings at the opera-houses is therefore reduced to a register of the 
works given, and of the performers who took part in the same. 
At Covent Garden Mme. Albani has appeared as Mignon, 
and has given to her admirers a representation of the character 
not without originality, even if that quality was in a method not 
altogether satisfactory. Her singing was, as might be expected, 
very beautiful, but her dramatic conception of the part only one- 
sided. Withher Mignon is a waif devoid of control over her own 
fee lings, and insensible to anything but the wild untutored delight 
in all things new. The memory of her earlier days seems never 
to haunt her with an undefined poetical longing. Her wild life 
with the gipsy wanderers has most influence over her character. 
One grand and noble point she made when, after having been 





released from the bondage of drudgery distasteful to her, she 
takes leave of the companions of her eee toils. Her acting 
here is as good as anything ever done by her, clever as she 
usually is, But she yields to the temptation always to exaggerate 
the passionate, wayward side of the character, and to forget, or, 
at all events, to keep in the background, the pathetic and tender 
nature of the ‘‘wild child.” With many another artist these 
matters might be suffered to remain unnoticed, but Mme. Albani 
has taught her audiences to expect complete realisations of cha- 
racter in all she undertakes, It is therefore by her own standard 
that she is found to be deficient. In the opera, M. Engel made a 
very commendable William, and Mlle, Valleria a good Filina. Of 
the rest of the cast it is best to say nothing. 

In / Puritant Mme. Albani was totally different. Her reading 
of the part of Elvira is as good as it can be. She sings with 
sweetness and tenderness, and so all the exquisite melody which 
she is called upon to deliver gains in charm, and renews its ancient 
delights, which will never wholly fade away, for all that may be 
urged against what is called a ‘‘dynamic melody,” inexpressive, 
undramatic, and unpoetical. 

She sings the music in this opera, more especially those portions 
which demand fluency and ease, like ‘‘Son Vergen vezzoso,” for 
example, with a grace almost inapproachable. With regard to her 
associates in the performance, first mention must be made and 
highest honour given to Sig, De Reszke, who, as Georgio, displayed 
qualities which entitle him to the highest consideration. Besides 
these two works, Dinorah, with Mme. Patti as the heroine, un- 
happy only dramatically, but happy and joyous from her musical 
accomplishments ; with Mme. Scalchi, coarse and uninteresting as 
a singer, but the owner of a grand voice; M. Engel, a most 
praiseworthy Corentino; and M, Lassalle such a Hoel as the com- 
poser must have dreamed of, but never saw in the flesh, 

Of the performance of the Huguenots the following notice from 
the Graphic gives a fair account :—-'‘ Mme. Verni, who made her 
début in the Huguenots, has more than one attribute to prepossess 
an audience in her favour; but as yet she is by no means com- 
petent to sustain, as it should be sustained, so interesting and com- 
manding a personage as Valentine. In parts less exacting she 
would enjoy a fairer chance; for that there is more in this lady 
than was likely to declare itself on the occasion of a first appear- 
ance at the Royal Italian Opera there can, we think, be little 
doubt. With regard to the Raoul, M. Devilliers, it is impossible 
just now to speak in such terms of hope. The audience were 
encouragingly kind to both new-comers, That Mr. Gye is right, 
and that, in fact, it is his duty (#oddesse oblige) to strengthen his 
company, as well as to enrich his repertory, is manifest; and if 
his enterprise does not always bring success, he is surely not open 
to reproach on that account.” 

In L'Ajricaine Mile. Turolla gave a very fair reading of the part 
of Selika, but no one has equalled Mme. Pauline Lucca in the 
same part. Massenet’s Rot de Lahore was repeated on June sth, 
in consequence of the inability of Mme. Sembrich to appear, as 
announced, Repetitions of Mignon, { Puritani, and Faust have 
been given; and Don Giovanni was placed upon the stage in a 
style which could not possibly give rise to any sort of congratulation 
in any respect. 

The début of Mme. Sembrich, made on June 12th, was perhaps 
the most successful ever witnessed within the walls of the present 
building. ‘ There were probably very good reasons for presenting 
to the public a new singer in an old and, to a certain extent, 
uninteresting opera like Lucia di Lammermoor. The music flows 
on in a continuous and not always charming stream, pleasing 
to the ear without affecting the mind. Herein, perhaps, lay the 
wisdom of the choice, for all those who were present, attracted 
by the announcement of a new singer, were enabled to give the 
whole of their attention to the vocalist, without in the least degree 
troubling themselves as to the character of the music. Had the 
débutante been less successful, there might have been something 
left to be said concerning the performance in other respects, 
As it is, it will be quite enough to remark that it was exceedingly 
bad and inartistic, Each representative of a male part, without 
exception, seemed to be moved by a maddening desire to out- 
shout the other, and voices thus forced beyond their natural powers 
fell upon the ear with sounds other than musically agreeable. 
This matter, which at another time might have been noticed as 
a serious defect, on the present occasion made little or no im- 
pression, except on the ears of the sensitive, for the marvellous 
success of Mme. Sembrich as Lucia absorbed every other con- 
sideration. The whole attention of the house was concentrated 
on her while she was on the stage, and all “eyes were idly 
bent" when she was absent. Her success was, as it ought to 
have been, entirely due to her musical powers. As an actress she 
has much to learn, her movements, at present, being marked by a 
greater amount of energy than grace. In the feminine arts of 
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dressing and decoration her taste is not to be commended. If 
the intelligent expression of her countenance be a true index of 
the superiority of her mind, all now observed defects will speedily 
disappear, Mme. Sembrich is yet young (in her twenty-third 

ear), and with such a voice and manner as she possesses she 

as the majority of the qualities needed to secure speedy and 
continuous success. Her voice is of extraordinary range and 
timbre. In one of her cadenzas she sang down to B flat with a 
resonance of tone which many a so-called contralto might envy, 
and also delivered a bright D flat with great purity of intonation. 
This in itself was sufficient to show that her voice was of unusual 
extent; but when, in the third act, in which she was fortunately 
alone, she attacked a high F, and sent the tone ringing through 
the house, the audience, enthusiastic enough before, were upon 
this roused to the highest pitch of excitement, and recalled her 
again and again. No such triumph has been witnessed on the 
stage of Covent Garden for years. Her reception proved the fact 
that an English audience, in spite of the flood of commonplace 
aspirants for fame, has not forgotten to welcome one whose 
powers and accomplishments are far above the average. Witha 
voice of so great a compass, beauty of tone, purity of quality, and 
thoroughly artistic intention, she has all the materials for a brilliant 
career, ” 

On Saturday, June 26th, Hérold’s opera Le Pré aux Clercs was 
given with as much favour as could attend the placing of a small 
Opera upon a large stage. Mme. Albani was most successful in 
the part of Isabella; and the other characters were fairly repre- 
sented by Mme. Valleria, Ninetta; Mlle. Pasqua, Queen Mar- 
gherita; M. Engel, Mergy; M. Gailhard, Girod; Sig. Corsi, 
Commingo, and Sig. Cotogni, Cantarelli. 

At Her Majesty’s Theatre the chief event has been the per- 
formance of Lohengrin, directed by Herr Hans Richter, on May 
29th, which was distinctly a brilliant success. Of this a con- 
temporary says :—‘‘ The execution of Lokengrin, under his baton, 
was in many respects entitled to unqualified admiration. Scant 
time had been granted him to make familiar acquaintance with 
the forces under his direction, on or off the stage; but he mar- 
shalled them like a generalissimo of the first order, and the result 
was ever and anon surprising. The orchestra, less numerically 
strong than the one over which Herr Richter presides at St. 
James's Hall (though elementally far superior), obeyed his dictates 
like one man; and the involved and not unfrequently obscure 
instrumentation of Wagner was made the clearer, as though by 
a first application of the electric light to dark corners. A triumph 
for Herr Richter, it was not less a triumph for the orchestra 
of Her Majesty's Theatre, which, under such supreme control, 
exhibited advantageously the stuff of which it is made. Even the 
chorus, under the magnetic influence of the Viennese conductor, 
seemed inspired with new life and vigour; while the leading 
vocalists, one and all, must have felt at ease throughout. It 
was hardly necessary, indeed, to look at the conductor, who was 
sure always to be with them, wherever they might wander. Mme. 
Nilsson has rarely shone more brightly, and her Elsa only wanted 
Mario for a Lohengrin to make the illusion complete. Mr, Can- 
didus is not a Mario; but Marios do not spring up like wild 
flowers. Could he (or would he), however, impart more spirit to 
his acting, more ease and grace to his gestures, and more mobility 
to his physiognomical expression, the voice and musical knowledge 
of Mr. Candidus might serve him to good purpose, if not make 
of him a Lohengrin sans peur et reproche. Mlle. Tremelli earned 
golden opinions last year by her Ortrud, which more nearly ap- 
proaches that of the late Mile. Tietjens than any Ortrud we have 
seen; while Sig, Galassi is, beyond all comparison, the best Tel- 
ramundo in our remembrance, It is doubtful, indeed, if Wagner 
himself has ever seen a better, About the other performers it need 
only be said that nothing could well be worse than the Herald 
and the King. The applause was loud at the end of each act 
(none during the performance being sanctioned by the Teutonic 
cohort in the upper tiers—true ‘‘ gods” where Wagner is con- 
cerned), and enthusiastic when Mme. Nilsson came on, leading 
forward Herr Richter.” 

On Thursday, se 3rd, Mile. Lilli Lehmann made a most suc- 
cessful début as Violetta in La Traviata; and onthe sth, Mme. 
Eleonora Robinson appeared in Fidelio. She possesses a very 
fine soprano voice, acts well, and sings admirably, and is altogether 
a great acquisition, She since appeared in Don Giovanni as Donna 
Anna, and made herself, if possible, more welcome than before, 

On Jnne 19th Verdi's Forza del, Destino was revived, with the 
alterations made by the author, The “charnel-house character 
of this plot” did not interest the audience, and the prima-donna, 
Mme. Marie Louise Swift, who hails from America, has scarcely 
a single qualification for the position in which she found herself. 
The other parts were played by Mme, Trebelli, |Sig. Campafnini, 
Sig. Galassi, Sig. De Puente, Sig. Rinaldini, and Sig. Monti. 








MUSIC IN DUBLIN. 


On the 18th of June the summer concert of the University 
Choral Society was given in the dining hall before a very 
large audience. This used to be called the ladies’ concert, 
because “by grace” they were permitted to sing(!). Now— 
well, now they do anything they like, and are even permitted 
to take ‘‘ degrees.” 

First was a fine performance of Dr. Sullivan’s Festival Ze 
Deum, and, as the Express says, it is a ‘‘ work full, even to 
overflowing, of beautiful melody, showing [scholarship in every 
bar.” The finale, “ St. Anne’s” tune, combined with a mili- 
tary march, is certainly an evidence of genius. The performance 
of this charming work was all that could be desired. Next was 
Dr. Pepusch’s song ‘‘ Alexis;” the merits of the song and 
the good singing of Mr. Bapty were so marked that an encore 
was insisted on—the only encore ofthe evening. How beautiful 
this old composition is! A recitative, then an aria andante, 
another recitative, an aria allegretto—the first repeated, a 
second part with two recitative phrases Jefore the ‘‘Da Capoa 
Fine.” Following this classical piece came an old favourite 
with the ‘‘Society”—Sir Robt. Stewart’s extremely pretty 
quartet and chorus, with effective band accompaniments, ‘‘ The 
Hawthorn Tree.” It went, and scored a success. 

The second part of the concert opened with a good perform- 
ance by the band of the immortal Zauderflite overture. Next 
came Hiller’s Zorelei—‘‘the story as it appears in the ballad 
of Heine”—Mlle. Welmi, Lorelei; Mr. Bapty, the Fisher 
Boy. Only to name some of the beauties of this work, there 
is a fine climax to the chorus, ‘With your wishes;” and 
the Nixies’ chorus, ‘‘ Now sparkles the wave,” with flute and 
clarinet arpeggi, is charming. Passing over the recitative, 
‘* Ah! to sing,” in which the harp goes intentionally out of its 
mind, we come to the beautiful Fisher Boy’s song, ‘* The world 
is fair.’ Well, as Mr. Bapty sang this much of the effect was 
due to the excellent violin obbligato part played by Herr Lauer, 
whom we thank for dwelling with us here. In ‘‘ Thou fair and 
happy boy,” Mlle. Welmi rose to her best, and was intensel 
dramatic. In this number, and to the end, the orchestral wor! 
describing the over-Welmi-ing of the waters is very fine. (Is 
that vile pun allowed ?) 

To end, we had the finale in Lorelei, an unfinished opera by 
Mendelssohn. For the sake of the musical world would it had 
been finished! With all respect to Hiller, Felix the Great is 
healthier and clearer in description, or ‘‘ tone-painting.” What 
art is shown in the responsiveness in ‘‘On humid pinions.” 
Space will fail. Mlle. Welmi again appeared as Leonora, and 
did well. Inthe ‘* Give me beauty” we had the brass chords 
Mendelssohn liked so much; in ‘* To the Rhine” the entrance 
of the harp is beautiful, and the finale is—well, just a grand 
deluge. This capital concert ended with the Toreador’s song 
from Carmen, the solo by a notably efficient member, who has, 
generally, carte blanche with the society. Sir Robert deserves 
all praise for his conducting and careful work. 








Foreign Correspondence. 


MUSIC IN PARIS. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 
Fune, 1880, 
THE first festival of the ‘‘ Société des Concerts du Trocadéro ” 
(classical and modern vocal music, soli, choruses, and instru. 
mental concerted music) was held in the Grande Salle des Fétes 
on May 2nd. The programme included pieces by Bach, 
Rameau, Haydn, Beethoven, Weber, Ambroise Thomas, 
le Pére Martini, Gounod, and Guilmant. The second of 
these concerts (which are organised by M. H. d’Aubel) was 
given on the t6th of May, and the programme consisted of 
a chorale, “ Alla Trinita beata,” from Psyché, the Chorus 
of Nymphes from Psyché, and one from Le Songe d’une 
nuit d'été by M. A. Thomas; fragments from L’A/fricaine ; 
the Mermaids’ Song from Oderon, sung by Mlle. Godefroy ; 
a trio by Curschmann; a serenade by L. Diemer; and the 
Rouet d’Omphale by Saint-Saéns for piano and organ; 
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an air by Bach, and an an andante by Mendelssohn, were per- 
formed by M. Marcel Herwegh (a young violinist ‘‘of the 
future”) ; a marche religieuse, and an andantino, by M. Gigout ; 
also a prélude by Clérambault ; a ‘‘ Fanfare,” by Lemmens ; 
prélude in E flat, by Bach ; and as finale a paraphrase of the 
celebrated air from Bach’s Cantate de la Pentecdte. 

This year M. Alex. Guilmant has given, as usual, his four con- 
certs in the Grande Salle des Fétes au Trocadéro, In the pro- 
gramme of the first were the prélude et fugue in E minor, by 
Bach ; an air from £/ijah (Mendelssohn) ; Priére, for violin, piano, 
and organ, by Marsick, executed by the composer ; an air from 
ddomeneo, by Mozart, sung by Mme. Risarelli; Fourth Con- 
certo in F (for the first time), by Handel (M. Guilmant and 
orchestra). Then three compositions by M. Guilmant—(a) 
tempo di minuetto, (4) Elévation, (c) prélude, performed by 
the composer ; ‘‘Le Vallon,” mélodie, by Ch. Gounod, sung by 
M. Caron; prélude et variations, for violin, organ, and 
stringed instruments (for the first time —by De Grandval, executed 
by M. Marsick) ; ‘‘ Noble Esprit, Pensée altitre,” mélodie, by 
Schumann, sung by Mme. Risarelli; minuet in A major for 
stringed instruments, by Boccherini; fugue in G minor, by G. 
Frescobaldi (1591—1654), executed by M. Guilmant. M. Guil- 
mant’s second concert took place on the 27th of May, with the 
co-operation of Mme. Boidin-Puisais and MM. Mazuni, P. 
Viardot, Ch. Turhau, Ed. Colonne and his orchestra. M. Guil- 
mant also gave a third concert on June 3rd, with the co-operation 
of Mlles. Vergin, Marie Tayau, MM. Pellin, Colonne (and his 
orchestra), and MM. Ivan Caryll and de la Tombelle as accom- 

anists. In each of these concerts an important concerto by 

andel was performed ; in the last a canzona (for the first time) by 
De Kerl, anda toccata by De Muffat (1690). The fourth concert, 
of the roth of June, commenced with a fantasie et fugue in F 
major, Op. 21 (for the first time), by Emile Bernard (Couronnée 
au concours ouvert par la Société des Compositeurs de Musique, 
1877—1878) ; air from Z/ijah (Mendelssohn) ; air in D major 
for violoncello, by J. S. Bach; and gavotte from the Sixth 
Sonata, performed by M. R. Loys. Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hear my 
Prayer,” sung by Mme. Brunet-Lafleur; Second Concerto in 
B flat, by G. F. Handel ; (a) variations on the chorale, ‘‘ Wer nur 
den lieben Gott liasst walten,” Georges Béhm (mélodie by G. 
Neumark, published im Jena, 1657), for the first time ; (4) allegro 
in F sharp minor, for the first time (M. Guilmant) ; (c) Echo 
(transcribed for organ by Best), J. S. Bach, performed by M. 
Alex. Guilmant; air from $udas Maccabeus, “Sound an 
Alarm,” by G. F, Handel, sung by M. Vergnet; (a) adagio du 
duo, Op. 58, Mendelssohn; (4) élégie, Invocation d’Electre 
des Erynnies, by Massenet, performed by M. Loys; air de la 
Cantate de la Pentecéte (with violoncello accompaniment), Bach 
(Mme. Brunet-Lafleur and M. Loys) ; fragment from Handel’s 
Sixth Sonata; toccata in B minor (for the first time), A. P. F. 
Boely, 1785, performed by M. Guilmant. 

At the Opéra, the operas given have been Aida and Les 
Huguenots, Faust, La Favorite and Sylvia, La Muette de Portici 
and Der Freischiliz. 

At the Opéra Comique, Za Fille du Régiment, Le Pré aux 
Cleres, Mignon, Jean de Nivelle, le Macon, Fra Diavolo, Le 
Chélet, Les Rendezvous Bourgeois, Les Dragons de Villars, Les 
Noces de Feanette, Les Diamants de la Couronne, Le Domino 
Noir, Les Amoureux de Catherine, Le Pain Bis, Lalla-Roukh, 
LEmbrassons-nous, Folleville. 

At the Théatre Chateau d’Eau, Sz j’etais Roi. Atthe Gaité 
(in Italian), 7/ Barbiere di Siviglia, La Traviata. 

A Féte Musicale has been offered to M. Pasdeloup by contem- 
poraneous French composers at the Trocadéro, on the 25th of 
May. Each composer directed one of his works, besides which 
the following artists lent their assistance to render this festival as 
brilliant as possible: —Mme. Adler-Devriés, MM. Faure, Ver- 
gnet, and Alard. 

The preparatory concours for the Musical Composition Prize 
at the Conservatoire commenced on the 8th of May. There 
were six aspirants. 

On the 22nd of Maya concert was held in St. Eustache, in 
which the ‘‘Chants de la Sainte Chapelle,” collected and har- 
monised by M. Félix Clément, were sung by all the principal 
artists of the churches of Paris, and in which the members of 
the Société des Concerts du Conservatoire took part. 








MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
Leipzic, Fume, 1880. 


ON the 5th May a grand musical performance took place at our 
“ Stadt ” theatre under the direction of Hans von Biilow. He 


conducted the ove:ture to Benvenuto Cellini, by Berlioz; the - 


“* Kaisermarsch,” by Wagner, and Beethoven's goth Symphony, 
all without scores, and played, besides, Liszt’s clever transcription 
(done in the year 1849) of Schubert’s C major Fantasia. Liszt 
has added an effective orchestral accompaniment to the piano 
art of the work. In this form Schubert’s splendid composition 
is heard to far greater advantage than in the original for piano 
duet. Not only do many fine and interesting details become 
more prominent, but the whole work gains in symphonic im- 
portance. In his transcription of the fantasia, Liszt has worked 
with his usual skill and fine feeling, and has enriched pianoforte 
literature with a work deserving the [attention of expert 
ianists. 
. Neither the overture to Benvenuto Cellini nor Wagner’s 
“ Kaisermarsch ” were capable of enlisting our sympathy. The 
performance of the 9th Symphony was in every respect ex- 
emplary. To dilate on Biilow’s playing would be quite super- 
fluous. 

Frau Otto-Alvsleben, royal opera singer of Dresden, who had 
undertaken the soprano part in the 9th Symphony, has also 
been singing as Susanne in Figaro’s Hochzeit, and as Martha and 
Aida in the operas of the same names, and again proved herself 
a first-rate virtuoso and pleasing actress. Frau Cornelie Meysen- 
heim, of the Royal Court Theatre at Munich, also created a 
good impression by her telling impersonation of Marie in the 
Daughter of the Regiment, Margaret in Gounod’s Faust, and 
Anna in Marschner’s Hei/ing. She is now engaged at the Carl 
Theatre, where she is equally successful as Madelaine in Adam’s 
Postillon de Lonjumeau, A valuable addition has been made 
to the company at the new Stadt Theatre in the person of Frau 
Reicher-Kindermann, of Munich, who possesses fine vocal 
means, and displayed them to perfection as Brinnhilde in 
Wagner’s Walkiire. 

Attended with most brilliant success were the performances of 
Herr and Frau Vogel, of Munich, who played in Lohengrin and 
in Gluck’s Armida. These celebrated artists, as well as Frau 
Friedrich Materna and Herr Jiger, are engaged for a perform- 
ance of Wagner’s Mibelungeniied, to commence on the 17th of 
June. 

Since the 5th instant we have had a second opera company 
at the Carl Theatre, under the direction of the entrepreneur, 
Julius Hofmann. He gave on the first three evenings /igaro’s 
Hochzeit, La Dame Blanche, and Le Barbier de Seville. We do 
not know whether this combination of the three best comic 
operas happened by chance or was intentional, at any rate the 
performances were in every respect excellent. The cast includes 
some of the best German artists. Foremost stand the names of 
Herren Gura, Freny, and Lissmann, and Mmes. Peschka- 
Leutner and Gutzschbach. 

The tenth and last public examination of the Royal Conserva- 
toire took place on Thursday, the roth June. We have still the 
following important renderings of a few previous examinations 
to mention :—Frl. Elizabeth Petzsch, of Leipzig, in Chopin’s 
E minor concerto ; Frl. Nelly Strong, of St. Louis, in Reinecke’s 
F sharp minor concerto; Frl. Georgine Cuddon, of London, in 
Weber’s E flat major concerto ; Fri. Marie Scholz, of Gratz, in 
Beethoven’s G major concerto; and Frl. Julia Heussner, of 
Philadelphia, in Hummel’s A major rondo. Of the renderings 
by the gentlemen that of the first movement of Beethoven’s E 
flat major concerto, by Herr Otto Kretzschmar, of Wiehl ; and 
the Pastoral Concerto, by Moscheles, by Herr Karl Wolf, of 
Merane, were the best. 

We now turn to the results of the last two examinations, 
when compositions by pupils of the establishment were exclu- 
sively performed. As the most pleasing piece in the sphere of 
orchestral music, we mention a piano concerto in D minor, com- 
posed by Herr Richard Frank, of Berlin. The work evinces 
considerable talent ; it was well rendered by the composer. 
Besides this we must notice a concert overture by Mr. Walter 
Haynes, of Great Malvern, which is pleasing, well worked, and 
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shows a perfect knowledge of instrumentation. It was played 
with great impetus by the Gewandhaus-orchestra under the 
composer's direction. A serenade for orchestra (in four move- 
ments), by Herr Karl Wolf was also of interest. Of the 
chamber-music compositions brought forward at the tenth ex- 
amination a string quartet in A minor, by Herr Max. Fiedler, of 
' Zittau, merits great praise. It was well executed by four of the 
pupils, Herren Hjalmar von Dameck, Karl Riegerl, Wilhelm 

opp, and August Bieler. The two following works deserve 
honourable mention :—A canonic suite (in five movements) for 
piano, composed by Herr Alfred Grundmann, of Seifaennersdorf, 
played with me taste by Herr Karl Wolf; and a trio (in four 
movements) for piano, violin, and violoncello, by Mr. Walter 
Haynes, executed’ by him in conjunction with Herr Gustav 
Bach of Milwaukee and August Bieler of Hamburg. 





MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


VIENNA, June 12th, 1880. 

THE opera house is now like an hdtel, where strangers come 
and go. They all arrive in good spirits, full of hope; all is 
excellent, the town charming, the Viennese lovely. They leave 
the place and find the town detestable, the populace malicious, 
ill-natured, and wanting in taste and intelligence to judge 
properly of the powers of a good singer. But we find also the 
reverse of the picture presented sometimes, A singer, and a 
good one, is timid, anxious to be favoured by the audience, and 
when successful—Vienna is then the first place in the world. 
Some of such ‘‘ guests” we shall meet with afterwards, but 
previously to speaking of them, a few words must be said on the 
new régime, which, however, is not yet established. Herr Baron 
Hofmann, the former minister, is general intendant over the 
two Hof-theatres, but a director for the opera is still to be found. 
Herr Jauner, director since 1875, has given in his resignation ; 
his dominion finishes with the end of the present month. He 
is a clever man of business, and knows how to make the most 
of every situation. The post of Stadt-theatre (for comedy) being 
vacant he has accepted the post of its director, engaging himself 
the same time as actor. The said theatre is, like the ci-devant 
Komische Oper, a capricious child, changing its manager regu- 
larly every twelve months, With regard to the Gastspiele I 
will mention first Frau Sachse-Hofmeister, a former pupil (1864 
—67) of our Conservatorio and a native of the village Gumpolz- 
kirchen, near Vienna (on the road to Baden). She was already 
noticed in my last report, having performed Fidelio and the 
Countess in Mozart’s Figaro, Later on, she sang Aida and 
Amalie (in Verdi’s Maskenball). Again and again she was 
unfortunately indisposed, and is now announced to appear as 
Bertha in the Prophet. The result of her appearance in the 
two noted réles (Aida and Amalie) was the same as the former. 
She is a correct singer, but is wanting in warmth and tempera- 
ment. The next Gast, Frl. Marianne Brandt, from the Hof- 
theatre in Berlin, was also a pupil of our Conservatorio (1862— 
65) and a native of Vienna, her real name being Bischof. She 
performed the réle of Ortrude in Lohengrin, and is announced 
as Fides for to-morrow. Fame has not exaggerated her merits. 
She is an intelligent singer with a good method, excellent as an 
actress, and possesses a sonorous voice. She pleased very 
much, and awoke a great interest to see her in other parts. 
The last Gast was or is Frau Martha Prohaska, from the Stadt- 
theatre in Hamburg. She appeared as Valentine in Zhe 
Huguenots. 

here is another singer, no Gast, no member of the opera, 
and yet the greatest favourite and the most favoured, Frau 
Pauline Lucca. After her triumphs in Berlin, she was said to 
be about retiring to the country for a long period. This was 
fortunately not the fact. A few weeks only, and she was heard 
in Carmen (three times) and Leonore (7Zroudadour), and to-day 
will sing the part of Selika in Meyerbeer’s L’A/fricaine. We 
had therefore by chance some sort of a short fragmentary 
**cyclus” of Meyerbeer’s operas in three following days: 
Hugenotten, Afrikanerin, Frofet. Among the reproductions 
of the operas recently made, Donizetti's Linda may be men- 
tioned. Its first production, under the direction of the composer 
himself, took-place in the old Kirnthnerthortheatre, 1842, May 


19. It is worth while recalling the cast on that occasion: 
re Tadolini (Linda), Sgr. Rovere (il Marchese), Sgr. Mariani 
(il Visconte), Sgr. Derivis (il Prefetto), Sgr. Varesi (Antonio), 
Sgra. Brambilla (Pierotto), Sgr. Novaro (I’Intendente), and 
Sgra. Nottes (Maddalena). The very antithesis of these singers 
we now heard in the larger réles. e Sisters Bianchi, Stahl, 
and Herren Scaria, Walter, Nawiasky, and Bignio. On the 
whole, it must be said that they did their best. Of course to 
compare, for instance, the Pierotto of the present and the former 
time would be ridiculous. The heroine, Mlle. Bianchi, however, 
outshone herself, and surprised all by her dramatic acting, 
particularly in the pores 4 finale. Her fioritura-singing was 
astonishing, and the higher notes awakened a storm of applause. 
Unfortunately her voice is not so strong to permit her to follow 
such a proceeding without punishment. Not content with the 
music of her réle, she added at the end of the opera the brilliant 
valse, ‘* La Belle Viennese,” by Arditi, which, in my judgment 
at least, is not fit for a stage where classical operas are pere 
formed. The opera is over, and yet it is not finished, for now a 
concert begins, and we are treated to a series of fireworks— 
staccatos and trillos, and embellitura—the actors in the back- 
ground standing like marionettes. It is quite incredible to 
think that the same audience in the same place can follow with 
real interest the musical dramas by Wagner, or enjoy Fidelio, 
Iphigenie, or Don Giovanni, The new comic opera, in two 
acts, Der Ritterschlag, by Mosenthal (from a French comedy), 
the music by Herman Riedel, was performed four times, the 
third time under the conductorship of the composer himself, who 
was formerly ‘‘correpetitor” of our opera, and is now Music- 
director of the ducal theatre at Brunswick. The libretto is 
somewhat poor, but the music has some fine numbers, particu- 
larly a quartetto and quintetto. The novelty pleased, but it is 
not fit to outlast the trial of a series of repetitions in so large a 
theatre. A smaller house, however, might give it a better 
chance of life. The opera was followed by a new ballet, 
Margot, in one act. 

The opera season will close at the end of June to the middle 
of August. It is the intention of Herr Jauner to finish his 
engagement with a repetition of the Mozart-cyclus, to which 
will be added a concert with a selection of the compositions and 
the Requiem of the great master. 

Operas performed from May 12th to June 12th :—Philemon 
und Baucrs (and the ballet Dyellah), Aida, Martha, Das Goldene 
Kreuz (and the ballet Coppelia), Carmen (three times), Linda 
von Chamounix (three times), Faust, Tannhduser, Fiidin, Der 
Ritterschlag (and the ballet Margot, four times), Romeo und 
Fuite, Der Wassertrager (and the ballet Dyellah), Freischiits, 
Maskenball (by Verdi), Troubadour, Weisse Frau, Lohengrin, 
Hugenotten, Afrikanerin. 


Correspondence, 


—o 
To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, 

S1r,—If not trespassing on your space I should like to point out 
an annoyance which must have been noticed by those of your 
readers who frequent St. James's Hall. I refer to the striking clock 
outside the hall somewhere, which invariably chimes at most in- 
opportune moments. At the last Richter Concert particularly, 
towards the close of that exquisite Siegfried idyll, as all the instru- 
ments were being hushed into delicious pianissimo, those persons 
with sensitive ears were startled by hearing ten o'clock being droned 
out at a funereal pace. In nearly all the Beethoven's symphonies 
it occurred again. How it can be remedied I do not know, but it 
proves most distracting. 

Another thing which is a hindrance to enjoyment is conversation 
during performances. A lady behind me at the last concert insisted 
upon talking in a low voice almost the whole evening, in spite of 
frequent ‘‘Hush”s, and, once or twice, rather indignant glances 
from people who were anxious to have their attention undisturbed, 
Now this, sir, I think should really be stopped. If every one in 
future would immediately show their strong disapproval of this sort 
of conduct, it would, I think, prevent it. If some people must talk 
during the performance of a masterpiece, let them sit in the orchestra 
behind the drums. 

I enclose my card, and beg to subscribe myself, sir, 





Yours faithfully, 
36, Chancery Lane, June 14, 1880, A SUFFERER. 
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To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 


- Srr,—I desire to direct your attention to a /acuna—a gap in our 
musical library, which ought to be filled up. It is time that the 
various ancient treatises on music, which are numerous, were made 
available to every student. Of course, great scholars can always 
force their own access to all that remains on the subject, however 
scattered or ill-distributed ; but it is not easy for the average student 
to find what he seeks in the original languages. 

Permit me to speak from my own experience. Having been 
‘curious, long years ago, about the church tones, I took to serious 
study of ancient music in English treatises. Being naturally of a 
trustful disposition, I accepted the dicta of the ‘‘authorities,” assum- 
ing that a wig could not cover less than wisdom. By degrees, how- 
ever, an uneasy suspicion dawned upon me that the accredited 
authorities had been copying each other. There was but one 
reasonable course to pursue—to discard second-hand information, 
and fall back at once on the original Greek. 

But this was not so easily done. The ‘‘Septem Scriptores” of 
Meibomius, still the standard collection, is long since out of print. 
‘I was able, however, to get a second-hand copy from Germany, for 
which a pretty round price had to be paid. It must suffice for the 
present to say that when I came to learn what the Greek writers on 
music had really said I was very much surprised. 

The treatises edited by Meibomius are those of Aristoxenus, 
Euclid, Nichomachus, Alypius, Gaudentius, Bacchius senior, and 
Aristides Quintilianus, To these he adds a Latin work, not of 
much account, by Martianus Capella. He either did not live or 
could not afford to complete his original undertaking, for there are 
other ancient works on the subject, besides numerous excerpts from 
Aristotle, Plutarch, and others, which ought to be gathered and 
massed together. 

But more ought to he done than this. The ‘‘Septem Scriptores” 
“ought not only to be reprinted but also to be re-edited. Meibomius, 
upon the whole, has done his work right well. We owe him a debt 
of gratitude for his laborious exactitude, and, in particular, for his 
happy interpretation of the more ancient signs for notes, Also for 
the effectual manner in which he disposes of some who were fertile 
in nonsense, perpetuated by copyists almost to the present day. 
He extinguishes the imaginative Father Kircher, whom we were 
taught, not so long since, to consider as a shining light. But the 
very dregs from the vials of his wrath are poured out upon one 
Gogavinus, to whom he never misses a chance of administering a 
rebuff. Steeped to the eyes in the noble rage of the jealous, old- 
fashioned commentators, he was not slow to vent his scorn—animam 
Jiberare, in the choicest Latin at command. 

But verbal criticism has made great strides in advance since the 
days of Meibomius. The text ought to be re-settled in the first 
instance. Then would come the compilation of a concordance, or, 
perhaps, of a disconcordance. —Then—what ought to be attached to 
every Greek work, instead of sending us to the lumbering Stephens, 
or to Scapula—a glossary, like the ‘‘Clavis Homerica,” or Sankay’s 
‘*Lexicon Aristophanicum.”—a glossary, at least of the technical 
terms, the use of which appears to me to be not quite uniform. 

There now is a chance for some fellow of a college in Oxford or 
Cambridge who has laboriously won his otium cum dignitate, but 
frets under enforced idleness. I introduce him to ‘‘ fresh fields and 
pastures new,” where there are still flowers to be gathered, and work 
to be done. Who knows?—it might lead to a bishopric. In my 
young days the surest passport was the successful editing of a Greek 
play, but that mine is long since worked out. Bishop Blomfield 
disposed of A®schylus long since, barring the choral metres, the 
inystery of which remains to be solved, if ever, by some musician as 
well skilled in classic lore as in his own art. A new ‘‘lead” ought 
to be welcome, 

I take occasion to mention, what I have only lately seen—Mr. 
Chappell’s most scholarly exposition of the ancient systems of music, 
characterised by an amount of original research that will be fully 
appreciated only by those who have inquired for themselves ; from 
which I confess to have learned what I might never have found out 
for myself—the true bearings of the enharmonic scale, and the right 
use of the quarter tones. But this work, excellent as it is, does not 
supersede the need for a new and complete edition of the ancient 
writers, good and bad alike, upon the most highly refined and 
intellectual of all the arts, HuGuH CARLETON, 


3, The Terrace, Church Road, Upper Norwood. 





Zo the Editor of the MONTHLY MusIcAL RECORD, 


S1r,—In your June number you quote a passage from an article 
in Grove’s Dictronary of Music, which includes the following 
sentence :—‘‘ The Tonic Sol-fa system could never be used for any 
other purpose than that of very commonplace part-singing.” As 


this statement raises a question of fact and not of controversy, I 
trust you will allow me to say that during the last few months I 
have led choirs through the following works:—The Woman of 
Samaria, the Last Judgment, Beethoven's Mass in C, the Messiah, 
The Antigone choruses, the Hymn of Praise, Spohr's God, Thou art 
Great, and Lahee’s Sleeping Beauty, the singers performing from 
Tonic Sol-fa copies. Besides the above, the oratorios Elijah, St. 
Paul, The Creation, and about forty other classic works, and 
literally thousands of smaller pieces are regularly performed in 
many parts of the kingdom from Tonic Sol-fa copies, The stream 
of Tonic Sol-fa is always increasing, ‘ 
I cannot understand why so many writers on music refuse to 
accept incontestable and easily-ascertained facts as the material of 
their arguments, Music itself is logical enough. 
Faithfully yours, 
W. G. MCNAUGHT, ‘ 
Associate of the Royal Academy of Music. 
66, Colvestone Crescent, W. Hackney, E., 19th June, 1880. 
[Our correspondent’s letter is interesting. It might, however, 
have been addressed to the editor of the publication in question as 
being more his business than ours.—Eb. M. M., R.] 








Rebiews, 


—+— 

Mozart’s Werke. Serie VIII.: Symphonien, Nos. 10-21 (74, 
84, 110, 112, 114, 124, 128, 129, 130, 132, 133, 134 K). 
Serie V. Oper: No. 1, “Die Schuldigkeit des ersten 
Gebotes”’ (35 K). No, 18, ‘* Don Giovanni (527 K). 

THE appearance of the first instalment of Mozart’s symphonies 

in the complete edition of his works was duly noticed in these 

columns some months since; they are the works of a child- 
prodigy, but possess little more than an historical interest. The 
twelve symphonies now before us, none of which have been 
previously published, enable us to follow still further the mar- 
vellously rapid development of Mozart’s genius. They were all 
written between the years 1769 and 1772—that is from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth year of the composer’s life; none 
therefore belong to the period of his maturity ; yet if we com- 
pare No. 10 with No, 21, the advance made in three years is 
unmistakable. No. 10, in G major, is scored for strings, two 
oboes and two horns ; it is, like many of the earlier symphonies, 
in three movements only, without a minuet. As regards its 
ideas, the slow movement in C major is the most interesting 
portion. The orchestration is very simple, the wind instruments 
having seldom independent parts, but being mostly either used 
to double the strings or employed in passages of holding notes. 
The same remarks apply also to the following symphony in D 
major, composed in uly, 1770, at Bologna, and scored for the 
same orchestra as the preceding. In this work we find the 
viola parts frequently divided, thus enriching the harmony of 
the strings. In the next symphony (110 K) inc major, composed 
at Salzburg in July, 1771—just a year after the one just noticed— 
there is a perceptible advance in style. The orchestra is still a 
small one, the wind parts, as before, being for two oboes and 
two horns, which in the slow movement are replaced by two 
flutes and two bassoons ; but there is more breadth of treatment, 
and more contrast in the ideas than in the symphonies previously 
met with. Frequent passages of imitation in the strings form an 
important feature of the work. The andante is a genuine bit of 
Mozart, and the minuet (in which, by the way, may be found 
four bars of ‘‘ Se vuol ballare” in Figaro, almost note for note) 
is also extremely good. It may be remarked here that Mozart's 
minuets usually differ essentially in character from Haydn’s ; the 
difference has been well pointed out by Jahn, who in his great 
work on Mozart says (i. 303) :—‘‘ In the minuet a different general 
conception shows itself, which even later remains peculiar to 

Mozart. The genuine Haydnish element of jovial humour, the 

leasure in musical drollery, is not predominant with Mozart ; he 

- retained the popular agreeable element, but seeks by beauti- 

fying and ennobling it to give it a special interest. This feature 

of Mozart’s nature is already unmistakable in the youthful works, 
even where the end is not attained.” 

The symphony in F major (112 K) presents little requiring 
special notice, but the next in the series (114 K) is, we think, 








one of he best of the early symphonies, It is in A major ; the 
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wind parts are only for two flutes and two horns, the slow 
movement having oboes instead of flutes. The opening subject, 
for two violins only, is of extreme simplicity, and the second 
subject of the first allegro is cnunie charming. One of 
Mozart’s characteristics is his scoring for a small orchestra; no 
composer ever produced more effects with smaller means, and the 
second part of this opening movement, with its contrasts of tone- 
colour, is an excellent specimen of its composer’s power in this 
respect. The andante is less striking than the other movements 
—a rare thing in Mozart’s early works—but the minuet is 
admirable, and the light and brilliant finale reminds us in cha- 
racter of the corresponding movement of the piano duet sonata 
in D major. 

Of the rg symphonies in this issue that in c major 
(128 K), another of the Salzburg works, is remarkable for the 
boldness of the harmonies and modulations in the first 
allegro, which foreshadow the composer’s late manner. The 
andante is a charming movement for strings only, quite in the 
style of a quartet. The symphony contains no minuet, and the 
finale, though showy for the strings, and full of melody, is not 
equal to the rest of the work. 

The two symphonies in F (130 K) and E flat (132 K) are 
remarkable for containing four horns in the score, two of which 
are written for in keys now no longer used. The former has two 
horns in F, and two in Aigh c, in unison with the trumpet, while 
the latter has two horns in A7gh E flat in addition to the two in 
the ordinary key of £ flat. The combination in the symphony 
in C of two flutes with four horns, no other wind instruments 
being used, gives a peculiar colour to the music. The slow 
movement, with its three-bar rhythms and the muted strings, is 
particularly good, while in the symphony in £ flat the andante 
is the least interesting part of the work. In this symphony we 
find an early, and at the time rare, example of the omission of 
the repeat in the first movement. The minuet and rondo show 
more distinctly than usual the influence of Haydn. 

In the symphony in D (133 K) we find besides oboes and 
horns two trumpets in the score. The first movement is very 
interesting, and developed at greater length than in any of the 
works yet noticed. Here again we find an innovation in form, 
the second subject recurring in the latter part of the movement 
before (and not, as usual, after) the first. Seven years later 
Mozart did the same thing in his piano sonata in D (311 K). 
The pleasing andante is scored for strings con sordini and an 
obbligato flute only. The minuet is of average interest, and a 
capital finale in 3 time concludes an excellent work. Of the 
last symphony under notice (134 K), in A major, the slow move- 
ment is the most striking part. The theme is one to which the 
composer seems to have been partial, as he uses it again in the 
‘* Agnus Dei” of his last mass in C, written in 1780 (337 K), 
and in the ‘‘Porgi, amor” of Figaro. In the trio of the minuet 
may be noticed an effect of full chords fizzicato for the violins, 
which was probably a novelty at the time it was written, though 
familiar enough to us a century later. The symphony as a 
whole is an interesting work, though not one of the composer’s 

. best. 

Of the two operas before us the Don Giovanni is so familiar 
that criticism would be alike superfluous and impertinent ; it 
will suffice to notice the fact of its publication in this edition. 
The other work, Die Schuldigheit des ersten Gebotes, which has 
never before been printed, possesses a special claim to attention 
as Mozart’s first attempt at dramatic writing. We learn from 
Jahn that the work was composed in 1766, at Salzburg. The 
archbishop of that city did not believe in the powers of the won- 
derful child of whom he heard so much ; in order to test him, he 
had him shut up for a week, without any one being allowed 
access to him, a libretto was given to him to set, and the result 
at the end of a week was the work now under notice. It is 
rather a sacred drama than an opera in the vsual sense of the 
term, the text and subject being allegorical, and very similar in 
idea and treatment to Handel’s Zriumph of Time and Truth, 
It is in three parts, of which the first was set to music by 
Mozart, the second by Michael Haydn, and the third by 
Adlgasser. Of course only the part written by Mozart is given 
in this edition. It contains a short orchestral prelude, several 
recitatives, seven airs, and a final terzetto. The general style is 
that of the Italian music of the time, there is comparatively little 





of Mozart’s individuality as yet to be noticed ; in a boy of ten 
years of age this could hardly be expected. But the complete 
mastery of form and of the technicalities of composition shown 
in the work is truly —s: No one would imagine its 
author to have been a child. e airs, which are in the old 
style, with a long da cago, such as is so common in Handel’s 
works, are flowing and melodious, and not without individual 
character. In the recitatives, the declamation, though mostly 
conventional, is always appropriate, and in some cases (¢.g., the 
accompanied recitatives at pages 19, 28, and 40 of the score) re- 
Sanheabhe for truth of expression. The instrumentation is simple, 
the only wind instruments used being oboes, bassoons, and 
horns, excepting in one number which has a curious obé/igato for 
an alto trombone. In one song (No. 7) the two oboes, as is 
often the case in Mozart’s earlier works, are replaced by two 
flutes. Though not striking, the orchestration shows traces of 
that fine feeling for contrast which later so greatly distinguished 
Moazart’s style. Probably none of the early works yet published 
show more strikingly the wonderful precocity of the child than 
Die Schuldigheit des ersten Gebotes. E. P. 





Three Concert Studies for the Pianoforte. By M. MoszkowskI. 
Op. 24. London: Augener & Co. 


THE first of these three pieces is in the key of G flat, a//egro 
patetico. There is a running accompaniment for the left hand, 
and a beautiful melody for the right ; the character of the figure 
suggested in the accompaniment is occasionally introduced in the 
upper part by way of variety, with bravura passages of more 
than ordinary brilliancy. Presently, as a second part, the key 
is changed to E flat, and the melody treated in ‘‘ canon,” with 
a free accompaniment. The second piece, moderato assai, is in 
the key of E major, and, like No. 1, in compound common time 
of twelve quavers ina bar. Here again the work given to the 
left hand is of the more elaborate style than the generality of 
the passages provided for the right, although each has its due 
share of duty. Arpeggio passages are introduced with great 
frequency and effect in the middle movement, and with a return 
of the subject comes a resumption of the original treatment. 
The third piece, in the key of c, is in “ three-eight” time, but 
rhythmic division of the sentences into four bars would make it 
similar in its phrases to the two former pieces in the collection. 
It is no less clever and interesting, but it is on the whole not so 
difficult, as it makes less demand upon the activity of the player. 
In the general construction of the music, and in what may be 
called the natural bias of the musical mind of the composer 
shown in the work done, there is a strong sympathy exhibited 
for the school of thought of Liszt, through Chopin. This, how- 
ever, does not destroy the individuality of the author of these 
Concert Studies, but, if anything, brings it more prominently 
forward, and points to the advent of an excellence which the 
future efforts of this clever young artist may, and doubtless will, 
exhibit. His invention as regards passages and piauoforte 
phrases is markedly new, and of an able character, and, com- 
pared with those of his two great prototypes, may be con- 
sidered as exhibiting an advance. Regarded as developments 
of the primary essays of the old writers, such, for example, as 
those brought together by Mr. Pauer in his collection of old 
English harpsichord writers, they show a most extraordinary 
progress with an advantage. It has often been stated that the 
passages written by Byrd, Dr. Bull, and Gibbons were only 
possible and, considering that the teachers of that time limited 
the use of certain fingers in the execution of the scales and so 
forth, almost unattainable. In appearance, the fiorituri of the 
modern writer are far more complicated, but, as they are 
written, are comparatively easy to execute, for every considera- 
tion is given to the method of performance, the powers of the 
players, the mechanism of the instrument, and the effect to be 
produced. There is now a universal code of fingering, recog- 
nised and adopted by all teachers of all nations. There is now 
no longer, as there was less than a century ago, one style of 
fingering adopted in France, another in Germany, another in 
Italy, and another in England, so that in point of fact the creations 
of each people were isolated to a great extent the one from the 
other. Now, a work written by any musitian of any country 
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can be read without difficulty by the executant belonging to 
another. Each strives, as far as possible, to smooth away all 
besetting technical difficulties, and each modern work bristling 
with difficulties is such only to the inexpert ; for the passages 
are so laid out for the hands that they can be. compassed with 
comparative ease. Among the many modern writers who regard 
what is expected of themselves, and are careful not to ignore 
the claims of less gifted musicians—for to do so would be practi- 
cally to raise a sea of isolation round them—one whose efforts 
are worthy of careful attention, Moritz Moszkowski, the auther 
of these Concert Studies, deserves special mention and a high 
place. 





Third Sonata for the Pianoforte. Composed for Agnes Zimmer- 
mann, and affectionately dedicated to her, by G. A. MAc- 
FARREN. London: Novello, Ewer, & Co. 

THE deservedly high position which the composer of this sonata 
occupies in the world of music, alike for his attainments, his 
exterior knowledge, and his natural gifts, ensures a special 
amount of consideration for every work from his pen. The 
present work, presumably his latest production, is in every 
respect most interesting. From his opportunities, as well as 
from inclination, Dr. Macfarren may be claimed as being one 
of the representative men in English music, and his power of 
concentration, uninfluenced by considerations which sway less 
cultured minds, his works, as well as the tendency which all men 
of thought are bending to, namely, a desire for greater develop- 
ment, is exhibited herein. Many confess to the direction, all 
acknowledge the necessity of traversing it; but Dr. Macfarren 
makes the best possible attempt to show how it is possible to 
start on the road. For these reasons it is therefore desirable to 
approach his music by his own way—to view it in the light he 
himself has furnished in his other works. Then will be seen that 
his new forms of melody, and his new use of the old forms, at 
present almost individual, are leaning towards a possible future, 
of which there are but a few definite indications in the present, 
and those but imperfectly understood. It will be curious, and 
altogether creditable to the foresight of the learned professor, if the 
departure from old forms and the birth of new were to date from 
his creations. He has shown in his overture to St, John the 
Baptist how that it is possible to write a truly interesting piece 
without a perfect cadence introduced in any part. In the sonata 
now under notice he has also demonstrated most completely that 
it is possible for a man of skill to compose a sonata without strictly 
observing the need for a cut-and-dried entry of the parts or the 
prescribed order of keys in succession. In the opening move- 
ment, the first subject is in G minor, the second in D flat, and 
the episodes are in such keys as may best serve to weld the 
whole together in one continuous chain. There are no repeats ; 
the whole moves on in an uninterrupted succession, perfectly 
scientific and altogether new. The Andante is beautifully con- 
ceived and admirably written, and the finale is a masterpiece of 
construction. The Scherzo is good, although it is somewhat 
lacking in the joyous and sprightly character looked for in this 
section of a sonata. Compared with the other movements it is 
the least interesting. By itself it is excellent. Asa whole the 
sonata is an admirable piece of writing, and so advanced in 
thought that it may serve as a landmark on the road of 
development, 





Schubert’s Symphonies. Arranged for Four Hands on the 
Pianoforte. By H. ULRICH. Leipzig: C. F. Peters. 
London: Augener & Co. 


Ir is only necessary to hear Schubert’s orchestral compositions 
to admire them, and the slightest study of them can scarcely fail 
to excite love for them. The beauty and freshness of the ideas, 
the grace of their treatment, their originality|and poetical charm, 
appeal at once to the ear, while the masterly skill shown in the 
orchestral colouring becomes the more astonishing and delightful 
upon a closer acquaintance. To understand Schubert’s sympho- 
nies thoroughly, they must either be frequently heard or read 
from the full scores. It is not, however, necessary to wait for 
the opportunities of becoming acquainted with them in this 


it presents itself, or in whatever form it exists, do not have 
either means at their disposal. For them, arrangements such 
as that now before us have a special value. ‘The thoughts 
of the author are reduced to a simple colouring, it must be ad- 
mitted, but if there are beauties enough to gratify the ‘‘ear and 
charm the sense,” none should be ungrateful for the attempt to 
lace the otherwise unavailable in an available form. err 
lrich deservedly enjoys a good position for his many works of 
like character, and the present arrangement is in no whit 
behind any of his former efforts. The collection contains four 
of Schubert’s symphonies, namely, the C major, the Tragic 
Symphony, the 8 flat, and the B minor, arranged for four hands 
in a full and complete method, so that the duets stand as fair 
an opitome of the scores as can be obtained. 





Thr Bild. Fit eine Singstimme mit Begleitung des Pianoforte. 
Von Tu. Hacue Kinsey. Leipzig: Fr. Kistner. 

Tue words of this song, by Heinrich Heine, are accompanied 
by an English translation made with some care. The music is 
clever but strange, rather rhapsodical, and seemingly inspired 
by that character of work affected by many modern German 
writers as most fitting for words of an emotional character. It 
is said to be written for a soprano or tenor, but the nature of 
the words implies that it would be more effective for the latter 
voice, 


Handel Album. Containing Extracts from Instrumental Music 
by Handel now rarely performed. Arranged from the 
Scores for the Organ by W. T. Best. Book 1V, London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE continuation of this useful work shows no diminution in its 
valuable character, or in the qualities for which it has com- 
manded attention. This fourth part contains the chorus from 
the last act of the opera A/cina, tambourino and final chorus 
from the same opera, the Passacaille from the “ Seventh Suite 
de Pidces for the Harpsichord,” the Fuga in G minor, No, 1 of 
the six organ fugues, and the Courante from the overture to 
the opera of Scifio. In each of these the part for the pedal is a 
little more difficult than those given in the previous numbers, by 
which it may be implied that there is some sort of educational 
device, quietly and cleverly intended in the whole collection, so 
that a study of the several numbers will not only bring pleasure 
to the player, but also superinduce an advancement of skill. 
As far as regards the pieces themselves, it will be found that 
there is a greater number of gems of value and beauty in these 
comparatively unknown compositions than the admirer of 
Handel knowing only the oft-repeated works would at first 
conceive. Of course there is a great similarity of style, but the 
immense amount of variety is astonishing, and the fecundity of 
the author no less so. 





My Love, Mine Own; Constant Love, and A Nursery Rhyme. 
Three Songs. By FRANCIS HUEFFER. London: Novello, 
Ewer, & Co. 

SIMPLICITY and expression seem to be the qualities sought to 

be obtained in these three songs, and in these they are very 

successful. In the first song there is a quaintness of rhythm, 
in the melody most perhaps, which gives it an impromptu 
character such as a love song might not improperly possess, 
while the harmonies are introduced not only to support the 
melody, but to form part of the sentiment expressed. This is 
the case also with the second song, also a love song, and for 
the reasons which may be inferred therefrom some things that 
would be considered objectionable or inartistic will find excuse. 

The sequence of the positions of the chords rather than the 

chords themselves is novel, and the unwonted accent upon 

certain syllables at first strange to the ear. The hymn-like 
character of the accompaniments to each of these songs looks 
like a lack of power on the part of the writer, but it is reall 

an evidence of strength reserved. The third song, which will 
by many be considered the gem of the collection, is so written 





manner, for many who are ready to recognise genius whenever 


that it may be either sung as a solo or asa duet, The fondness 
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for the chord of six-four has a peculiar effect, which may be 
accepted as part of the meaning intended to be conveyed, 
The curious effect of consecutive octaves in the symphony 
between and at the end of the verses in this song does not 
wholly satisfy the ear, nor is there any apparent reason why 
they should exist. This oversight is the more remarkable as 
this song is the only one of the three possessing the grace of the 
intermediate symphony. 





A Fubilant March for the Organ. Composed by J. STAINER. 
London: Novello, Ewer, & Co. 


As might be expected from one so thoroughly and practically 
acquainted with all that is necessary to make a piece effective 
for the organ, Dr. Stainer’s march is well calculated to fulfil 
all that is required of it. The form is good, and the ideas, as far 
as is possible in so well-used a pattern, are good also. It is 
almost impossible to write a new and thoroughly original march, 
whether for the organ or for any other instrument or combination 
of instruments. If the themes are new, the melodies original, 
and the harmonies novel, the prescribed form in which it is of 
necessity set takes away much of its novelty. Dr. Stainer in 
this march certainly adopts a bold course by beginning his 
march, which has the signature of the key of D major, with a 
fanfare in B flat, employing the like device for the coda, This 
is an unusual effect, and adds considerably to such interest as 
the whole possesses. 





Practical and Progressive Method for the Tenor, intended both 
for beginners and for more advanced players. By HILAIRE 
Li'Tcen. London: Augener & Co. 

THE value of a work, as well as its utility, is to be estimated in 

some degree by the demand made for it. At first thought it 

might appear strange that a tutor or method for the tenor violin 
should be in any sort of quest, inasmuch as the ordinary instruc- 
tion books for the violin might seem to be all-sufficient for the 
purpose of primary objects. That, on the principle that 
**When good Americans die they go to Paris,” so when violinists 
fail to gain a good position they take to the tenor, and therefore 
practice alone is all that is needed. This might have been the 
case ages ago, when tenor parts were simply the remplissage of 
the generality of scores. Modern practice has shown that the 
instrument is capable of the best effects in a score, and therefore 
composers have given special work to it in conformity with their 
ideas of the genius of the instrument. The need for a special 
method is apparent, and that it has been of the best practical use 
the appearance of a new edition of this book by Hilaire Litgen 


’ is proof positive. Herein is contained all that is necessary to 


guide the ¢yro on to a perfect mastery of the resources of the in- 
strument, from the first sounding of the open strings to the per- 
formance of difficult passages selected from the works of the 
great masters. Asa cheap, complete, and satisfactory work, it 
can be conscientiously recommended ; and if merit is the passport 
to a quick sale, the work deserves to run through many editions, 





Die Lust an der Musik. Erklart von H. Bere. Berlin: 
B. Behr’s Buchhandlung. 
THE observations made! and the theories propounded in this 
little work are based for the most part upon the declarations 
and statements of Herbert Spencer and Dr. Darwin, with some 
entirely original views by the author, One of his designs seems 
to be to show as far as possible the origin of the cause why 
delights should fall to man in the utterance and hearing of 
musical sounds, and how far they are shared in common with 
animals of the lesser creation, with the usual deductions made 
therefrom. The author seeks also to point out the source of the 
sensation of pleasure in music, and the possible development in 
the future of the same, after the manner in which Darwin has 
attempted to show the origin of species. His remarks are com- 
prised under three heads—1, the origin of music; 2, the de- 
velopment of music ; and 3, the effects of music. These points 
are cleverly and clearly laid out, without any undue overcrowding 
of confusing statements, but set forward in a modest and popular 





form without weak or untrustworthy. An English version 
might be acceptable to a large class of readers, to whom in its 
present state it is inaccessible, for notwithstanding the fact that 
the author in his attempt to account for the preference of certain 
musical effects on the Darwinian principle of development or of 
the survival of the fittest, there is much that is interesting and 
worth consideration. He tells us that the present little work is 
only a sort of epitome of a profound larger treatise. It is, 
however, large enough for the purpose it has to fulfil, which can 
be only that of showing how strangely men will endeavour to 
account in a guasi scientific form for the unaccountable. Musical 
effects may be referred to mathematical combinations with some 
degree of seeming truth, but the explanation of them upon a 
Darwinian theory is almost more than the mind in its present 
rudimentary condition can accept. 
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From Jou. ANDRE, Offenbach a/M.: (4. Arndt), ‘ Souvenir 
of Frankfurt a/M.,” March.—AsHDOWN & Parry: (fF. W. 
Clarke), Gavotte ; (B. AM. Gilholy), Larghetto, for Organ; (7: 
H. Fones), Military March, for Organ ; ‘* Unforgotten,” Ballad ; 
(7h. Kullak), ‘‘ Grand Parade;” ‘‘Lullaby;” ‘‘ The Water- 
mill;” (G. B. Lissant}, Three Movements, for Organ; (CA. 
Mayer), ‘‘ Grace ;” (F. Pridham), ‘‘Oh! lay me downto rest, 
Mother,” Ballad ; (Z. Silas), Adagio, for Organ; (S. Smith), 
**Echoes of the Past ;” ‘‘ La Gazza Ladra;” ‘‘ The Last Rose 
of Summer ;” “ Unter den Linden ;” (W. Spark), Short Pieces 
for the Organ, Books 13, 14; (¥ ZA’. Trekell), ‘ Echos du 
Passé ;” (B. Wainwright), ‘* A Life’s Regret,’’ Song.—BoosEY 
& Co.: (¥. A. Kappey), ‘‘The Little Drummer,” Four-part 
Song; ‘ Wind,” Four-part Song —CUNNINGHAM Boosgy & 
Co. : (&. Percy), ‘* Happy Days,” Seng; “The Honeymoon,” 
Polka ; ‘‘ L stands for Love,” Song ; ‘‘ Love’s Secret,” Song.— 
J. B. CRAMER & Co. : (H. W. Wareing), ‘1 Love Thee,” Song. 
—CRAMER, Woop, & Co., Dublin: (4: &. Winter), ‘*There’sa 
Bower of Roses,” Romanza.—J. CURWEN & Sons: (G. B. Allen), 
‘*The Earth is the Lord’s,” Four-part Song; (7% S. Curwen), 
Short Anthems for Choirs and Congregations, Edited ; (Yokn 
Curwen), The Harmony-Player, for the Harmonium.—Rev. F. 
W. Davis, Blairgowrie: ‘‘ Swanscombe,” Hymn Tunes.— 
ENocH & Sons: (Mrs. Hubert Blake), ‘‘ The Worker,” Song. 
—EWwALp & Co. : (4. W. Wareing), ‘‘ Polonaise Militaire.” — 
FoRSYTH BROTHERS: (Z. A. Bracken), ‘‘Oh! would that 
Love could die,” Song ; Classical Solos for Violin, with Piano- 
forte Accompaniments, Nos. 1 to 6; (C. Danzi), ‘‘ Her Own,” 
Galop ; ‘‘ Waldblumen,” Valse ; (C. Dick), ‘* Danse Magique ;” 
(A. Lester), **Sweet Sounds,” 12 Short Pieces, Nos. 7—12 ; 
(Ck. Hallé), Impromptu in F major; ( Ailes), ‘* Love's 
Wishes,” Song; (/. Lowe), ‘‘Abendglocken,” Idyl ; ‘* Papil- 
lons,” Valse Gragieuse ; (C. Reinecke), Op. 154; (F. Sherwood), 
‘** The White Rose,’’ Schottische ; (C. 7 Stalkner), Two Songs; 
(F. Stanislaus), ‘‘The Lancashire Witches,” a Light Opera, in 
three acts, Vocal Score and Piano Score.—HuTCHINGS & 
RomER : (V. Vousden), ‘The Photograph,” Song.—STANLEY 
Lucas, WEBER, & ,Co.: (B. Andrews), ‘‘Du meine Holde,” 
Song ; (Lady Benedict), ‘*Love—the Truant,” Song; (f. 
Berger), ‘‘ Bird of the flickering Wing ;’’ ‘‘ Books,” Song; 
(R. F. Brion), “*‘ When I think of Thee,” Song; (% 2. Calkin), 
Op. 94; Op. 95; Op. 96; Op. 97; (O. Cramer), ‘‘Charity,” 
Vocal Duet; ‘‘ Far away where the Heather blooms,’”’ Scotch 
Song ; (Z. Emanuel), ‘* Brise du Soir ;” (ZL. Emge/), ‘* Elle et 
Lui;” (2. Faning), ‘‘ Whisper of the Wind,” Song; (A. H. 
Fackson), ‘* Elaine,” Idyl; ‘‘ Pretty little Maid,” Song; (S. 
Kemp), ‘‘ Gavotte ;” (¥ de Lara), ‘* They tell me, my Darling,” 
Song ; (Walter Macfarren), ‘‘ Daybreak,” Four-part Song; 
‘*Rondino grazioso;” (7%. Marsials), ‘* Kitty’s Sun-bonnet,” 
a Country Ditty ; (Naumann), Chaconne ; (Kate Ockleston), 
«* Albumblatter ;” (O. Peininger), ‘‘The Gleaners,” Cantata 
for Female Voices; (4. G. Thomas), “ Sous les Etoiles,” Vocal 
Duet; (M. V. White), ‘* Absent, yet Present,” Song; ‘‘ Das 
Meer hat seine Perlen,” Song; ‘‘ Espoir en Dieu!” Romance ; 
‘* Loving and True,” Song ; ‘‘ Montrose’s Love Song,” ‘‘ There 
was a King of Thule,” Ballad ; ‘*’‘To Blossoms,” Song ; ‘* When 
Delia on the Plain appears,” Song ; Zwei Lieder ; (Ch. Winter- 
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bottom), ‘‘Hast thou forgotten?” Song; (W. G. Wood), ‘‘My 
Heart’s Queen,” Song.—Lyon & HALL, Brighton : (R. Guerini), 
Impromptu.—W. Marriott: (S. F, H. Dicker), ‘‘A Castle 
in the Air,” Song.—Moutriz & Son: (W. Hill), Op. 11, 14, 
15.—THOMAS MurBy: (W. % Denmann), ‘ Melody Piece 
Book,” a Collection of Favourite Melodies, with Words; (7: 
Murby), “What shall we sing?” a Collection of Four-part 
Songs. —NICHOLSON & ASCHERBERG, Melbourne: (4. A@oul), 
‘* The Jolly Tars’ March ;” (W. Zaudert), ‘‘The Farmer and 
his Pigeons,” Song ; (% W. Zurner), ‘‘ The Fairies’ Wedding,” 
Waltz; (A. Zelmann), ‘‘Love in a Ball-room,’’ Waltz.— 
NoveEtLo, Ewer, & Co. ; (G. Davis), ‘‘ The Zingara,” Song ; 
(} W. Elliott), A Fourth Set of Sixty Voluntaries, Arranged 
for the Harmonium ; (//. Goetz), Op. 12, Books I., II. ; (Cz. 
Gounod), “There is a Green Hill far away,” Sacred Song, 
Transcribed for Piano; (X. Hall), ‘‘The Harmonium;” 
(W. Jackson), ‘The Year,” a Cantata; (7 W. Lawson), 
‘* A Dream,” Song; (&. McHardy), ‘‘ Funeral March; (A. 
C. Mackenzie), Op. 23, Nos. 1, 2, 33 (W. A. Moaart), 
Communion Service in B flat, No. 7; (HF TZ. Musgrave), 
‘*Then I think of Thee,” a Four-part Song; (2. Morton), 
‘* Heartsease,” Melody ; (A. Randegger), ‘‘Sacred Songs for 
Little Singers ;” (G. Rossini), ‘‘La Lontananza,” Romanza; 
(Ch. Salaman), ‘‘Luctus in morte passeris,” Ode; (2. Silas), 
Op. 62; (Alice Mary Smith), ‘Ode to the North-east Wind ; ” 
(W. Spark), The Organist’s Quarterly Fournal, Vol. VI., Parts 
45,46; (XR. Zaylor), ‘‘The Convert,” Part-song.—J. PARRY & 
Son, Aberystwith: (Dr. Yos. Parry), ‘‘ Emmanuel,” a new 
Oratorio.—PATERSON & Sons, Edinburgh: (0. Barri), ‘‘ As 
the Mill-stream floweth by,’’ Song ; ‘‘ Evening Chimes,” Song ; 
(S. Borwick), ‘‘ How bright these glorious Spirits shine,” An- 
them ; (7%. Manson), ‘‘‘The Tooin’ o’ wir Boat,” Song ; (0. 
Schweizer), ‘‘O’er the Sea,” Song; (Af. Watson), ‘* He'll be 
here to-morrow,” Scotch Ballad.—W. REEVES : (John Broad- 
house), Henry Smart’s Compositions for the Organ ; English Organ 
Music, Vol.I., Nos.11, 12, and Vol. II., Nos. 1, 2; (7% H. Gower), 
‘* Fear God and keep His Commandments,” Anthem ; (Z. MA/), 
** Beethoven,” Translated from the German by Emily Hill; 
(EZ. F. Richter), ‘Manual ot Harmony ;” (Dr. F. L. Ritter), 
“‘The History of Music;” (W. $. Westbrook), Four Organ 
Pieces, Nos. 1 to 4; (4. Whittingham), ‘‘The Life and Works 
of Mozart.” —SHEPHERD & Co. : (H. W. Knight), ‘‘ Plemont,” 
Valse classiquee—D. L. THompson, Dundee: (D. #. Fustice), 
‘The Elsinore” Waltz; ‘‘The Logie” Waltz—T. Traut- 
WEIN, Berlin : (2. Zitner), Register zu den ersten 10 Jahrgingen 
der Monatshefte fiir Musikgeschichte—WeEEKEs & Co. : (MZ 
Armstrong), ‘‘Long Years have vanished,” Song; (W%. £. 
Bendall), ‘‘May,” Four-part Song ; ‘‘ The Twilight Shades are 
falling,” Four-part Song; (4. % Caldicott), ‘Lost Love,” 
Song; ‘My Valentine,” Song; ‘ Parted,” Contralto Song ; 
**Woman’s Faith and Woman’s Trust,” Song ; (W. C. Gillilan), 
‘In the Wood ;” ‘*O Woods that o’er the Wathers breathe,” 
Song; (H. Houseley), ‘‘I listened one Autumn Evening,” 
Cavatina; (¥. Pattinson), ‘‘ A Last Rose,” Song; ‘‘ 2. F. le 
Perrier ; *‘Hundson Valse ;”” (Boyton Smith), Andante in G, 
by Batiste ; ‘‘ Scotland,” Fantasia; ‘‘ Wales,” Fantasia ; (2. 
Tours), ‘* Sweet and Gay,” Song; (F Zh. Trekell), ‘* Echoes 
from Scotland.”—JosePpH WILLIAMS: (7. Barnard), ‘‘ The 
Last Minstrel,’’ Song. 








Conrerts. 


—_—— 
RICHTER CONCERTS. 
FOLLOWING in order from the notice of the last month, there are 
six concerts to speak of, and although there is a strong temptation 
offered to describe them all in detail, space is limited, and the temp- 
tation must be resisted. As, moreover, the general characteristics 
which each concert presented are of the most importance, and 
these have been already touched upon, only those pieces which 
presented points out of the common need now claim attention. 

At the fourth concert, on May 27th, Beethoven's symphony in 
B flat, Op. 60, was introduced in accordance with the order pro- 
mised, and after the manner in which Herr Richter had given the 
previous ones; the Concerto in G major, by the great Bonn 


Schubert's symphony in c major, with Wagner's ‘‘ Faust Overture,” 
and a Slavische Rhapsodie by Dvorak, completed the concert, 
there being no vocal music. The pay proved to be interest- 
ing as a further example of the skill of its composer, and was wel- 
comed even by those whom the writer of the programme quaintly 
calls ‘‘ the stoniest-hearted listeners.” 

Weber's overture to Euryanthe opened the fifth concert, which 
contained as a novelty Volkmann's concerto in A minor for violon- 
cello, played by Herr Biirgmann. It was not a particularly inte- 
resting work other than as a reminiscence of the course of influences 
over the mind of the composer while writing his works, now 
reminding the hearer of Schumann, now of Haydn, and now of 
Schubert. Haydn’s symphony in D, the Preislied from the Mezster- 
singer, given by Mr. Candidus, Some songs by Beethoven, with 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello accompaniment, were given by 
Miss Bailey, and supported by Messrs. Frantzen, Franke, and 
Biirger. A powerful performance of the c minor symphony, No. 5, 
completed this concert. 

At the sixth concert, on June 3, Herr Barth played Beethoven's 
Emperor's concerto, on the whole fairly well, and with no little degree 
of intelligence, {but with no particular points of value in the reading. 
There have been better versions of the work given in the same hall, 
when Herr Barth was not the player. The Yannhiiuser overture of 
Wagner, his ‘‘ Kaisermarsch,” and the sixth symphony of Beet- 
hoven, were also played, the latter especially giving great satisfaction 
to those who were present. There was another work heard, as it 
could scarcely fail to be even by the deafest, Liszt's symphonic 
poem, No. 11. ‘‘ Die Hunnenschlacht” (the battle of the Huns), a 
musical transcription of Kaulbach’s picture representing the fight 
between Attila and Valentinian before the walls of Rome, and 
intended, as the book of words, quoting Liszt’s own explanation of 
his design, tells us, ‘‘to represent the final victory of Christianity 
and civilisation over heathendom and barbarism, after long and 
fierce struggling.” Such a battle took place only in the imagination 
of the painter, and it might have been as well had it never existed 
even there, for the representation in sound was one of the most 
terrible noises which ever fell upon the suffering ear of the musician. 
If it could be so fearsome in make-believe, what would it have been 
had it been real? The book admits that “the legend is historically 
inaccurate (for the Huns never got so far as Rome),” but this ‘“ de- 
tracts nothing from the force of the picture,” neither does it dimi- 
nish one jot of the force of the noise, for it is such, and not music, 
even though musical instruments have been employed in making it. 

The seventh concert opened with the overture ‘‘ Le Carnaval 
Romain,” Op. 9, of Berlioz, one of the most spirited and pleasing of 
the efforts of the French composer. It also contained Schubert's 
unfinished Symphony, the introduction and closing scene from 
Tristan und Isolde, music of a morbid character, that cries for 
itself, ‘‘ Unclean, unclean, unclean ;” and a bright though eccentric 
concerto for pianoforte in c minor, by Saint-Saéns, played by the 
composer ; Beethoven's No. 7 symphony, as in pre-arranged order, 
and beautifully played. One novelty was introduced at the eighth 
concert—an overture by Henschel in D minor, written originally ten 
years ago, and altered to make it more conformable with modern 
requirements. It will be nece to alter it zz toto, if the desire 
of the composer is to be fulfilled. The eighth symphony of Beet- 
hoven and the No, 2 of Brahms were also given. Some songs by 
Jensen and Rubinstein were sung by Mlle. Friedlinder. There 
was an extra concert on June r1th, on which occasion Liszt’s Faust 
symphony was played, a beautiful performance of music that is less 
interesting than the poem that gave rise to it. ‘There was also 
heard Wagner's “ Siegfried” idyll, the introduction to Act 3 of the 
Meistersinger, and the scena, ‘‘Das schéne Fest, Johannistag,” 
from the same work, sung by Herr Henschel ; some songs, the 
composition of the vocalist, sung by himself and Miss Bailey ; the 
Leonora No, 3 overture, splendidly played; and the Allegro con 
brio in C major, for the violin, by scethoven, in which the solo 
violin part was taken by Herr Franke, It may be hoped for his own 
sake that he was hindered in realising the accuracy of intonation 
and execution expected of a soloist by nervousness arising from the 
novelty of his position ; otherwise it would be as well to suggest that 
for the future he should devote his energies to the performance of 
his functions as artistic director, whatever they may be, and delegate 
the execution of solos to those less nervous, if not more competent. 

At the concluding concert, on June 14th, the ninth symphony of 

Beethoven was given with a chorus of 200 voices, and with Friulein 
Friedlinder, Fraulein Hohenschild, Mr. Candidus, and Herr 
Henschel as soloists. It cannot be said that the performance was 
a failure, though the chief vocalists strove their best to bring 
about such a result, for the reading of the instrumental portion was 
most splendid ; but it was not altogether a success. The G minor 
symphony of Mozart was given in truly elegant style, thus showing 
that Herr Richter was as competent to grasp the meaning of 





musician, was played by Mr, Charles Hallé with all effect; and 


Mozart as he had shown himself able to fathom the intention of 
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Beethoven. His power and genius, for it is nothing short, in com- 
manding and directing the orchestra, all indifferent as it was in 
many respects as regards its individual organisation, will secure for 
him a welcome in England whenever he likes to come, It may be 
hoped that he may be supported in the future by an organisation of 
a more acceptable character, 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


HERR XAVER SCHARWENKA was the solo pianist at the seventh 
concert of the Philharmonic Society, which was given on June gth. 
His choice of a solo fell upon the Concerto in E flat of Beethoven. 
Ever welcome as it is, it was on this occasion particularly so, by 
reason of the intelligence with which every passage was laid before 
the hearer, It will be well remembered by those who were 
present, as offering a new opportunity for judging of the merits 
of the pianist in a work more within the scope of the compre- 
hension of the generality of amateurs who attend these concerts. 
The performance of his own Concerto at one of the Richter 
concerts in the same hall, making, as it did, a double demand 
upon the attention of the audience—namely, to listen to the 
performer, and to mark the difference of style of composition 
—showed when compared with other works. On the present occa- 
sion the work was well known, and the chief part of the care de- 
manded of the audience had reference to the performer, That 
he should play with expression might be expected of one who, 
in all his works, has shown a distinct power of appreciating the 
poetical side or aspect of the work he takes in hand. His perfect 
command over the key-board, his knowledge of the resources of 
the instrument, and his ready power of making his fingers follow 
the inclination of his mind, were all happily shown, and propor- 
tionately regarded with favour. 

The orchestral accompaniments were given in a fashion much 
above the average; in fact, it may be said, not only with regard 
to the concerts, but also as concerns all the other pieces pre- 
sented, that the playing was in every way worthy of the society. 
Professor Macfarren’s overture, ‘‘St. John the Baptist,” one of his 
finest efforts, and Spohr’s ‘‘ Alchymist,’’ were given, Thesymphony 
was Beethoven's C minor, and Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Hebrides” overture 
was also included in the programme, Miss Mary Davies and 
Mr, A. L. Oswald were the vocalists. Enough has been said to 
show that the concert did not possess any features of novelty, 
but the society’s council probably had very good reasons for not 
introducing new works, ‘They may have conceived the notion, and 
if so none wili justly blame them, that it is far better to give 
exceptional performances of pieces, than to select exceptional 
pieces for performance, more especially at a time when the number 
of demands upon the services of the members of the orchestra 
make it difficult, if not impossible, to secure an adequate number 
of rehearsals, Audiences now are as keenly alive as the musicians 
themselves, and would resent any attempt to place a composition 
before them in a manner below the standard expected. Therefore, 
before the society can be reasonably accused of lack of activity, 
a knowledge of all the circumstances under which it is now 
compelled to carry on their labours should be taken into con- 
sideration; it will then probably be found that they are as en- 
terprising as need be, all things considered, 


MR. GANZ’S ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS, 


Mr, GANZ had again to substitute a singer at his third concert for 
Mr. Sims Reeves, whose continued indisposition kept him away 
from his admirers. Mme. Mary Cummings filled the gap thus 
created, in a manner acceptable to the audience. Among the 
novelties brought forward at this concert was a fantasia for 
orchestra, ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” Op. 18, by Johan S. Svendsen, 
the composer of the Norwegian rhapsodies and the Octet, which 
have already earned a good reputation amongst Englishmen. 
The four sections forming the whole of the fantasia present 
little in idea which may be called definite or picturesque, with 
reference to the play. It is not known whether the composer 
had any intention to represent the action of the tragedy or 
not. He has declared none. ‘The hearer, then, may take it as 
absolute music, and judge of it without reference to the picture 
the title may suggest or produce. In such a light it will be 
thought to be as Shakespeare says, ‘‘ most excellent music,” not 
altogether free from vagueness, and not deficient in beauty, well 
scored, but purely rhapsodical, so that it is impossible to say which 
was Romeo or which Juliet, or if either were meant to be repre- 
sented, Equally vague, but, perhaps, less interesting, is the 
“ Abends” of Raff. The ordinary idea that evening brings calm 
seems never to have suggested itself to the composer. ‘There is no 
repose from the first note to the last, but the evening is here shown 





is an indefinite yearning after something not attained during the 
day, if the continually removed succession of discords tells of any- 
thing at all. 

The third novelty, ‘‘ composed expressly for these concerts,” was 
an Introduction and Rondo, by a young French composer, Benjamin 
Godard, whose name has been frequently mentioned in these 
columns in terms of praise. His music is very good, his ideas fresh, 
and his scoring admirable. The piece this day produced is for 
pianoforte and orchestra; and as Mme, Montigny-Rémaury was 
the soloist (the work is dedicated to her), and as the orchestra took 
great trouble to give the music worthily, a very favourable impres- 
sion was created, and a desire to hear more of his work, This 
feeling was ministered to at the following concert, when a Kermesse 
for orchestra, written for the Pasdeloup concerts, was given with 
a success no less marked. To complete the record of the third 
concert, it may be said that Mme, Montigny-Rémaury played 
Weber’s ‘‘ Concert-Stiick ” in a superb style. The orchestra gave a 
most intelligent performance of Mozart’s Jupiter symphony, and the 
much-neglected though always welcome overture to Zampa, The 
fourth concert produced Mendelssohn’s Italian symphony, exceed- 
ingly well performed; the overture to Euryanthe; the violin 
concerto by Goetz, finely played by Herr Hugo Heermann, the 
same accomplished artist who introduced the work to a Crystal 
Palace audience in March last. He also played two solos, a 
Playera and a Zapateado, written for him by Sarasate, with much 
brilliancy of effect. The orchestral piece by Godard, already spoken 
of, and the Fantaisie Hongroise of Liszt, in which the soloist was 
Mr. Joseph Wieniawski, completed the instrumental part of the 
concert. The vocal portion was supplied by Mr. Herbert Reeves, 
the son of the great English tenor, Mr. Sims Reeves, and remark- 
ably like his father in personal appearance, and in voice, especially 
in the lower register. His voice has been well trained, and as he 
has a great amount of natural expression, he won largely upon the 
sympathies of the audience, so that his entry upon a professional 
career was made with all possible encouragement. Being his 
father’s son, and bearing the name he does, much was expected of 
him, and happily much was obtained ; his voice has not all the 
resonant power of his father's, but he has a large share of his artistic 
intelligence and tenderness of feeling in his singing, which has 
always been the characteristic of the great English tenor. 

At the final concert ‘‘ Harold in Italy,” one of the finest of the 
many fine creations of Berlioz,:formed the chief item. In this 
Herr Hollander played the viola solo, and the performance of 
the symphony was most excellent. Sterndale Bennett's beautiful 
‘* Wood Nymph” overture, Wagner’s 7annhduser, Mendelssohn's 
concerto, solo by M. Duvernoy, and the prelude to the sacred 
cantata The Deluge, by Saint-Saéns, which was to have been con- 
ducted by the composer, but who was prevented from appearing 
in consequence of an accident, had the advantage of the services of 
M. Ovide Musin as solo violinist, formed a most interesting and 
enjoyable series of instrumental pieces. Miss Carlotta Elliot, a 
young singer with’a fine voice and well-trained style, contributed 
some songs which were most cordially received. Mr, Sims Reeves 
also appeared. 








Musical Potes, 
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SALE OF Music CopyRIGHTS.—At ,the sale just concluded by 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson the large ‘prices obtained for many of 
the works are worthy of note. We select the following items :— 
Hemy’'s Royal Modern Tutor for the Pianoforte, £3,010 (Metzler & 
Co.).—Borrow’s ‘‘The Murmur of the Stream,” “R08 (Metzler & 
Co.).—H. Walker's ‘‘ The British Lion,” £168 (Ditto).— Fontaine's 
“Swing Song,” £736 (Ditto).—‘‘ The Musical Bijou Collection,” 
£123 (Ditto).—‘‘ Part Song Magazine,” £110 ros. (Trimnell).— 
Blumenthal’s ‘‘ When we are Parted,” £57 15s. (Metzler & Co.), — 
Cecil’s ‘‘ I hear Thee speak of a Better Land,” £51 (Ditto).—Clay's 
**Shades of Evening,” £36 17s. (Ditto).—Dempster (W. R.), “A 
Doubting Heart,” £74 15s. (Ditto).—Dolby (Mme.), ‘‘ Marjorie’s 
Almanac,” £56 19s. (B. Williams).—Spark’s ‘‘ Twenty Marches 
for the Organ,” £61 12s, (Trimnell).—Offenbach’s ‘‘Rose of 
Auvergne,” £49 7s. (Ditto).—Gatty’s ‘Little Songs for Little 
Voices,” £76 10s. (Ditto).—Gabriel (V.), “Only,” £193 4s. 
= & Parry).—Ditto, ‘‘ Ruby,” £418 ros. (Metzler & Co.).— 

itto, ‘‘ Weary,” £115 (Ditto).—Ditto, ‘‘ When Sparrows Build,” 
£390 (Ditto).—Offenbach’s ‘Breaking the Spell,” £116 r1s. (Ditto). 
— Robinson's ‘‘ Organist’s Friend,” £189 1s. (J. Williams).— 
Gounod’s ‘‘ Bethlehem,” £117 16s. (Metzler & Co.).—Ditto, ‘‘ The 


Guardian Angel,"’ £105 (B. Williams).—Ditto, ‘‘ Ring on, sweet 
Angelus,” £ 180 (Metzler & Co.).—Raff, Suite in B flat for Piano, 
246 15s. (Ditto).—Clifton (H.), ‘‘Jones’ Musical Party,” £60 (B. 
illiams),—Benedict's ‘‘ Brides of Venice,” £181 18s. (Metzler & 
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Co.).—Gounod’s *‘ Irene,” £196 1s. 6d. (Ditto).—Hatton's ‘‘ Come 
live with - me,” 435 (Ditto). — Miss Lindsay's ‘‘ Apprenticed,” 


£5 10s. (Ditto).—Molloy's ‘‘Told in the Twilight,” £49 15s. (J. 
illiams),—Ditto, ‘‘The Bird and the Cross,” £35 (Ditto).— 
Cramer’s ‘‘ Vocal Gems,” £367 (Metzler & Co.).—Lindsay (Miss), 
“Queen Mary's Prayer,” £43 15s. (Ditto).—Pinsuti (C.), ‘‘ Bedouin 
Love Song,” £114 15s. (Ashdown & Parry).—Ditto, ‘‘I heard a 
Voice,” £136 (Ditto).—Ditto, ‘‘ The Swallow,” £123 15s. (Metzler 
& Co.).—Roeckel’s “* A Laddie so Shy,” £41 6s. (B. Williams).— 
Smart's ‘‘ By the Blue Sea,” £66 (Metzler & Co.).—Ditto, ‘‘ Tom 
Hardy,” £75 7s. 6d. (J. Williams).—Sullivan (A.), ‘‘ The Chorister,” 

'556 10s, (Metzler & Co.).—Ditto, ‘‘My Love beyond the Sea,” 

48 2s. (Ditto).—Ditto, ‘‘O Mistress Mine,” £90 15s. (Ditto).— 

itto, ‘Orpheus with his Lute,” £209 (Ditto).—Ditto, ‘‘Sigh no 
more, Ladies,” £47 5s. (Ashdown & Parry).—Ditto, ‘The 
Willow Song,” £67 ros, (Metzler & Co.), The sale occupied six 
days, and realised upwards of £16,000. 

AT the practical examination in vocal and instrumental music 
just concluded by the Society of Arts, held at three centres— 
viz., London (at the Society’s house), Glasgow, and Birmingham— 
272 candidates have been examined, of whom only 13 failed. The 
examiner was enabled to award 162 first-class certificates, and 141 
second-class, several candidates having taken up both divisions of 
the examination. 

MusICAL EDUCATION.—The Corporation of London have 
recently taken means for supplying the demand that exists for 
musical education in the City. The committee report that the 
establishment of the Guildhall Orchestral and Choral Societies, 
under the auspices of the Corporation, had given them the op- 
portunity of ascertaining the desires of musical students in con- 
nection with the City. The Corporation have taken steps to found 
a ‘School of Music.” Among those who have signified willing- 
ness to accept posts are Mme. Louisa Pyne, Mme. Viard-Louis, 
Sig. Li Calsi, Herr Pauer, Dr. Stainer, Messrs, Cummings, Lindsay 
Sloper, Carrodus, Lazarus, Harper, Frost, J. F. Barnett, Gadsby, 
Arthur O'Leary, and Warwick Jordan ; so that if variety is charming, 
here are all the elements needful to produce such a result. 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE.—Preliminary Examination for the 
Degree of Mus.B., and the Special Musical Examination for the 
Degree of B.A., June 3rd and 4th, 1880. The examiners were J. 
R. Sterndale Bennett, M.A.; G. M. Garrett, Mus.D., M.A.; the 
Professor of Music. The following candidates were examined and 
approved :—Class I. (i order of merit): R, H. Turner, Corpus; 
C. W. Pearce, Non Coll. ; C. W. Fisher, St. John’s; R. Dunstan, 
H. W. Wareing, Non Coll, Class II, (2 alphabetical order): H. 
W. Carpenter, M.A., St. Peter’s; A. E. Hunter, B.A., Jesus; 
T. Lightwood, Non Coll. ; Morgan, Queen’s; Slater, Sidney ; 

T. Southwood, M.A., St. Catherine’s ; Tindall, Corpus. 

Frve gentlemen went in for the June ‘“commencements” in 
Trinity College, Dublin, for the degree of Mus. Bac, Mr. Thos. 
Gick, a member of the Dublin Cathedrals and Trinity College choirs, 
passed well, and his exercise—the required performance of acts ”— 
was a success. All his cathedral brethren gave help. Mr. Smart 
(London)—we believe a nephew of the late Henry—also passed, as 
did Mr, Smith, Roman Catholic organist in Limerick, The three 
other gentlemen did not succeed in passing. 

THE prospectus of the second series of Popular Chamber Con- 
certs given in Birmingham, under the direction of Mr. Stephen S. 
Stratton, has just been issued. The novelties to be presented will 
include Mendelssohn's posthumous quartet in E flat, which excited 
so much interest when first performed in London last January ; a 
quartet, for pianoforte and strings, by Xaver Scharwenka; a 
quartet, for strings, by Cherubini; a suite for violin and piano- 
forte (not yet publicly performed in this country) by Carl Reinecke ; 
a sonata for pianoforte and violin by Edvard Grieg, intended 
for last season, but unavoidably omitted ; and a work by Saint- 
Saéns, and the late Hermann Goetz. English art will be repre- 
sented by a work from that prolific but seldom heard writer 
(not unknown, however, to amateurs) George Onslow; a string 
quartet, by the late Alfred Mellon, who is affectionately remembered 
as a distinguished townsman ; a quartet for pianoforte and strings, 
by the late Henry Westrop ; and important works by Ebenezer 
Prout, C. Villiers Stanford, and Charles Edward Stephens, who 
occupy eminent positions among living composers, 

AN interesting concert was given in Steinway Hall, on June 17th, 
by Mme. Sainton-Dolby, the performers being past and present 
students of the Vocal Academy she so successfully carries on. The 
first part consisted of miscellaneous selections, intended to exhibit 
the merits of individuals ; while the second was mainly devoted to 
Franz Abt's pretty cantata Cinderella, which gave abundant 
opportunity for displaying the skill of the students in concerted 

music. In the solo pieces, both natural endowments and careful 
training became conspicuous, 


HERR MAX LAISTNER’S concert, which took place on June 
16th in the commodious room of the Royal Academy, was in 
every way an advance upon that given last year. This able 
pianist and professor is gathering around him an increasing 
circle of admirers, and his progress as an executant is clearly 
perceptible — facts amply demonstrated by an appreciative 
audience and an admirable performance. Herr Laistner's solos 
were Weber's Sonata in A flat, three pieces by Chopin, a ballade by 
Grieg, and Lizst’s Polonaise in E. In each of these he displayed 
excellent qualities of mécantsme and style, securing a further success 
in the Brahms’ piano quintet, assisted by Herren V. Buziau, 
Schnitzler, Mahr, and Leu. A feature of the concert was the fine 
rendering by Herr Emil Mahr (first appearance) of Bach's Cha- 
conne for violin. 


MEssrs, DAUBERT AND LuUDWIG’s series of Chamber Concerts 
given at the Royal Academy of Music have been in every respect 
a;most artistic success. The quartet playing has been admirable, 
and when vocal music has been introduced it has been of a 
character fit to take companionship with the classical character of 
the works brought forward. 


A SERIES of concerts and musical festivals on a grand scale, ex- 
tending over a period of three months, have just been held in the 
city of Melbourne, Australia, in connection with the Melbourne 
Juvenile Intercolonial Exhibition, under the conductorship of Mr. J. 
Summers, Upwards of 200 concerts were given, fifty-two being on 
a grand scale, with an orchestra of forty-five professional musicians 
and a chorus of 250 well-trained voices. The symphonies of 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Mozart, and Haydn constituted the chief 
attractions on the programme. These great works were interspersed 
by the works of Brahms, Liszt, Schumana, &c. A selection from the 
oratorios of Handel, Mendelssohn, and Haydn was also performed 
on special nights, The attendance at the exhibition during ‘‘con- 
cert days” was upwards of 170,000, and at the last concert 4,950 
persons were present. 

JAMES ROBINSON PLANCHE, Somerset Herald at the College of 
Heralds, died on May 30th, in his 85th year. He was the author of 
many dramatic pieces and burlesques of the better sort. He also 
wrote many operas, Oderon among the number, for Weber, several 
for Sir Henry Bishop, and he was in negotiation with Mendelssohn 
for a libretto, but the matter was never settled. 
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THE CHILDREN’S MOZART. 


SHORT PIECES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
(30 Solos, 6 Duets) by 


WOLFG. AMAD. MOZART. 


Selected, Arranged(without Octaves), Fingered, and Revised by E. PAUER. 
Blue 4to Vol., with Illustrated Biography, &c., net, 3s.; or bound in 
cloth, net, 4s. 

CONTENTS :— 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS, 


1. Three Minuets (composed in his | 18. Aria, ““Welche Wonne,” in G 

sixth year) in F. : 

2. Allegro — (composed in 1g. “Vivat Bachus” in c (Sera- 
his eighth year) in B flat. glio). 

. Theme, with Variations, in c. 

“* Ah! vous dirai-je, Maman.” igaro). 
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in D. 
- Romanza (Concerto in p min.) 


inB 


3 
4. Larghetto (Clarinet Quintet) 
5 
6 


. Rondo (Duet for Violin and 


Tenor) in G, 


. Adagio (Symphony in c) in F. 
. Benedictus (Re A 


equiem) in B flat. 


9. Minuet (Quintet) in p. 


. Minuet ov in £ flat). 
. Minuet (Divertimento) in pv. 
. Song, “* i 


he Violet,” in G. 


+ Duet, “Su Varia” in B flat 


Nozze di Figaro). 


, Ade “ Deh vieni,” in F (Nozze 


di Figaro). 


. Duettino, ‘‘ Lacidarem,” in B flat 


(Don Giovanni). 


. Minuet in G (Don Giovanni). 


he ‘‘Champagne” Aria in B 


13. Song, ‘‘ To Chloe,” in & flat. menza di Tito). 

14. Chorus (Idomeneo) in F. 28. Prgeewe’s Song, in G (Magic 
15. Aria (Idomeneo) in F, lute). 

16. Aria, “Wenn der Freude” | 29. 


(Seraglio), in B flat. 





March of the Priests, in F (Magic 
Flute). 


17. Osmin’s Song, in G minor | 30. Six Minuets (composed for the 
(Seraglio). Imperial Balls of Vienna). 
PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
31. Overture in p (Gartnerin aus 34- Presto (Sonata in B flat). 
i 35. Minuet (Symphony in G minor). 


Liebe). e 
32. Allegro (Sonata in p). 


33: 


. Andante in F (Sonata in c). 
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36. ~— in G (Symphony in 
D). 
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